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INTRODUCTORY. 


Whatever  literary  merit  there  may  be  in  the  following  pages  is  not 
claimed  by  the  compiler.  To  produce  this  book  a pair  of  scissors  and  a 
paste-brush  have  been  his  principal  "stock  in  trade."  The  aim  has  been 
to  get  together  in  a concise  form  and  readable  shape  such  items  as  most 
interest  people  who  look  to  this  beautiful  place  as  a possible  future  home, 
or  to  those  non-residents  who  desire  to  make  speculative  ventures  or  per- 
manent investments  in  this  growing  city.  We  have  tried  to  give  only 
facts  and  leave  the  imaginative  pictures  to  others. 

When  those  who  shall  read  this  little  pamphlet  through,  afterwards 
visit  Salt  Lake  and  see  its  wonders,  they  will  be  likely  to  exclaim,  "the 
half  has  not  been  told."  S.  W.  SEARS, 

Seeretary  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


NEW  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BUILBING. 


PRESIDEIT  EOINELLM'S  ADDRESS, 


The  following  is  the  full  text  of  President  J.  W.  Donnellan's  address 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Janu- 
ary 12.  1893,  showing  the  great  progress  made  for  the  year  just  closed ; 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  January  12.  1893. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Gextlemex: — The  year  just  closed  has  been  a prosperous  one  for 
Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Our  merchants  have  enjoyed  an  active  and 
profitable  trade.  Our  city  has  grown  largely  in  population,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the 'fact  that  upwards  of  1.200  new  houses  have  been  built  and  occupied 
during  the  year,  besides  at  least  600  apartments  and  olBces  in  the  upper 
stories  of  business  blocks.  This  shows  a healthy  gain  in  the  population  of 
the  city,  which  is  now  estimated  by  every  test  short  of  an  actual  census  to 
be  nearly  65.000. 

The  volume  of  business  of  the  city  as  shown  by  operations  of  the  clear- 
ing house,  amounted  to  891.000.000.  which  was  a gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  812.000.000.  The  only  business  that  languished  during  the  year  was 
the  dealing  in  real  estate,  and  yet  the  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  nearly 
88,000.000." 

Many  fine  business  structures  have  been  erected.  Xine  elegant  mod- 
ern school  houses,  with  all  of  the  latest  appliances  for  heating  and  ventila- 
tion. have  been  built,  at  a cost  of  about  8100.000. 

The  University  of  Utah  has.  at  large  expense,  been  equipped  with  new 
apparatus  in  the  department  of  geology  and  the  school  of  mines,  also  in  the 
chemical  and  mathematical  departments.  This  institution  is  now  prepared 
to  give  a full  university  course  of  instruction,  and  is  entirely  free  to  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory.  The  great  Brigham  Young  tTniversity  is  about  to 
commence  operations  in  a building  which  is  just  being  finished.  All  Hal- 
lows' College  has  doubled  its  attendance  during  the  past  year,  drawing  its 
students  largely  from  the  surrounding  States.  The  other  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  young  ladies'  seminaries  of  the  city  are  favored  with  an  increased 
attendance,  all  of  which  clearly  indicates  that  Salt  Lake  has  already 
assumed  a commanding  position  as  an  educational  center. 

PUBLIC  ijipeovemexts. 

A fair  start  has  been  made  in  the  street  paving  and  targe  contracts 
have  been  let  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  business  district,  work  upon 
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which  was  commenced  late  in  the  year,  which  will  be  renewed  and  carried 
to  completion  as  soon  as  the  frost  disappears.  This  paving  is  all  to  be  of 
Utah  material,  thus  providing  an  excellent  test  of  the  value  of  Utah 
asphaltum  for  paving  purposes.  A large  factory  is  being  erected  in  the 
city  for  the  manipulation  of  the  asphaltum.  and  if  it  proves  to  be  a success 
as  is  anticipated  by  the  owners,  doubtless  a large  and  profitable  trade  will 
spring  ujj  for  this  material  in  the  paving  of  this  and  other  cities  between 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific. 

Our  new  City  Hall  and  County  Court  House,  which  when  completed, 
will  have  cost  a half  million  of  dollars,  has  been  pushed  with  commendable 
energy  and  the  structure  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  what  a magnifi- 
cent building  it  will  be. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  grading  of  streets,  ex- 
tension of  water  service  and  the  sewei-s.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
gravity  sewer  system  proposed  by  the  City  Engineer,  may  be  adopted  by 
the  City  Council,  and  that  means  may  be  found  to  commence  the  work. 

PARKS  AND  BOULEVARDS.  . 

It  is  time  that  the'city  adojjted  some  intelligent  and  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  public  parks  and  connecting  boulevards.  The  city  owns  a number 
of  ten  acre  blocks;  besides  Liberty  Park  it  also  owns  large  tracts  on  the 
bench  and  up  City  Creek  Canon.  The  city  cemetery  is  improperly  located 
from  a sanitary  standpoint,  being  on  the  hillside  immediately  above  the 
most  densely  populated  and  most  beautiful  residence  portion  of  the  city. 
The  surface  drainage  of  storm  water  as  well  as  the  underground  seepage 
from  the  cemetery,  flows  down  through  this  densely  populated  section. 
There  should  be  a cessation  of  burials  in  the  cemetery.  A new  one  should 
be  established  several  miles  from  the  city,  where  easily  accessible  by  rail- 
road. and  the  remains  removed  from  the  present  burial  ground  and  the 
cemetery  converted  into  a public  park.  The  plans  for  this  ijark  and  boul- 
evard system  should  be  adopted  at  once,  and  the  policy  pursued  hereafter 
of  expending  a certain  amount  in  their  improvement  each  year.  This  city 
has  been  destined  by  nature  to  laecome  a great  health  and  pleasure  resort. 
Its  numerous  hot  mineral  springs,  its  excellent  and  health-giving  portable 
mineral  waters  that  are  unsurpassed  for  table  use;  its  great  inland  salt  sea 
bathing;  its  majestic  scenery;  its  numerous  mountain  resorts;  its  broad  and 
shaded  avenues,  and  above  all.  its  ijure  and  invigorating  air,  give  it  an 
unique  position  among  the  health  resorts  of  the  world.  These  alone,  cou- 
pled with  the  tact  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  charming  home  places  in  the 
West,  and  that  it  is  the  social,  political,  I'eligious  and  business  center  of  a 
vast  region  of  country,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a population  here  of  up- 
wards of  100,000  people.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  re- 
markable diminution  in  the  death  rate,  as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
since  sewerage  and  sanitary  regulations  have  been  established.  If  the 
mortality  throughout  the  year  could  be  maintained,  at  the  figures  reported 
for  last  month,  it  would  be  absolutely  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world. 
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THE  CITY  IS  PROGRESSING. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  seems  to  me  that  Salt  Lake  City  is  pro- 
gressing— that  its  people  are  alive  and  very  wide  awake,  and  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  year  refutes  the  charges  of  the  "croakers"  and  "calamity  howl- 
ers." I do  not  think  that  anything  is  gained  by  predicting  all  sorts  of 
disasters — by  insisting,  for  instance,  that  railroad  shops  are  to  be  removed 
to  some  other  place,  notwithstanding  the  denials  of  all  the  officials  in 
charge,  and  it  is  especially  injudicious  to  publish  in  the  daily  papers  this 
and  other  anticipated  evils  which  may  never  happen,  thus  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies  and  would-be  rivals,  aud  tending  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  more  timid  of  our  own  people  as  to  the  future  of  the 
city. 

Utah's  varied  resources. 

Considering  that  great  question  that  is  agitating  the  financial  world — 
what  is  the  future  of  silver  as  a money  metal? — it  behooves  us  to  look 
around  us  and  see  how  we  can  keep  our  people  employed  and  how  we  can 
maintain  the  progress  of  our  city  in  the  event  of  the  total  cessation  of 
silver  mining.  Personally,  I have  no  fear  that  such  an  event  will  happen. 
I feel  sure  that  American  siatesmanship  will  yet  solve  the  silver  problem 
and  will  restore  to  it  its  functions  of  a full  legal  tender,  debt-paying 
money.  But  if  the  worst  should  happen,  a careful  perusal  of  that  master- 
ly and  surprising  compilation  of  Latah's  varied  resources  contained  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  ot  .January  1st  will  show  that  there  are  few  places  in 
this  broad  land  so  favored  as  this  city  is  in  natural  sources  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Utah  is  the  largest  producer  of  lead  of  any  of  the  states  and 
territories.  Many  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  territory  are  now  worked  for 
the  lead  alone,  as  they  contain  but  a few  ounces  of  silver.  All  of  these 
mines  will  continue  to  be  worked.  Some  of  the  very  highest  grade  silver 
mines  will  continue  to  be  worked,  especially  those  containing  considerable 
quantities  of  gold.  There  are  many  gold  mines  in  the  territory.  Gold  oc- 
curs in  paying  quantities  near  Camp  Floyd,  near  the  western  border,  at 
Osceola.  Nev.  The  Post  gold  mill  is  now  being  profitably  worked  in  the 
Deep  Creek  country.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Marysvale  district,  on  Indian 
creek,  in  Beaver  County,  near  Pioche.  in  the  Monkey  Wrench  district,  just 
over  the  border  in  Nevada,  in  the  Henry  Mountains  and  on  the  San  Juan, 
the  Colorado  and  Green  rivers.  Large  copper  mines  have  been  opened 
near  St.  George  and  in ' the  Deep  Creek  country.  The  finer  qualities  of 
asphaltum — pure  hydro  carbons — are  now  being  mined  extensively  and 
shipped  East,  and  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  varnishes, 
for  electrical  appliances,  etc.  Our  coal  measures  are  extensive  and  varied. 
Some  coking  coal  has  been  found,  and  our  iron  deposits  are  unsurpassed 
in  extent  and  quality.  Some  of  our  coal  now  finds  a market  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  if  we  had  a railroad  of  easy  grade  to  the  Pacific  our  coal  would 
become  our  chief  article  of  export.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  now  extensively 
manufactured  and  shipped  all  over  the  Pacific  northwest.  Cement  and 
lime  are  also  largely  manufactured  and  exported.  We  grow  and  manufac- 
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tuie  sugar  and  cotton  to  a limited  extent  at  present.  Our  manufactures 
of  boots  and  shoes,  overalls,  etc.,  find  a market  in  all  the  surrounding 
states,  going  as  far  east  as  Denver.  The  same  is  true  of  our  blankets,  hos- 
iery and  all  kinds  of  woolen  goods.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  will  yet  prove  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  this  city.  We  should  have  here  one  of  the  largest  chem- 
ical works  in  the  country,  employing  thousands  of  operatives.  The  occur- 
rence of  cheap  salt,  cheap  sulphur  and  limestone,  with  natural  gas  for  fuel, 
give  us  all  the  elements  for  the  economical  production  of  hydro-chloric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  soda,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  all  the  country  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  ocean 
with  the  above  articles.  With  natural  gas.  sand,  cheap  soda  and  limestone 
all  kinds  of  glass  could  be  manufactured  here  profitably. 

The  ditferent  articles  [iroduced  from  plastic  and  tire-clay  should  be 
manufactured  here,  such  as  pottery,  fire-brick,  crucibles,  drain  and  sewer 
pipe  and  tile  for  fire-proof  buildings. 

.\V.\ILABLE  W.VTER  POWER. 

If  the  Big  Cottonwood  river,  coursed  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
with  a fall  of  say  300  feet  to  the  mile,  it  would  be  freely  considered  to  be 
an  important  and  valuable  factor  as  a means  of  j)ower  in  estimating  the 
future  importance  of  the  city.  Yet  it  cuts  through  the  Wasatch  mountains 
at  its  canyon  twelve  miles  from  town  with  as  great  a fall  as  above  mentioned- 
and  it  is  c^uite  as  valuable  for  power  purposes  as  if  it  were  within  the  city 
limits,  there  being  only  twelve  miles  of  copper  wire  required  to  transmit  the 
power  to  the  city.  I am  pleased  to  note  that  R.  M.  Jones  is  now  engaged 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  a great  electric  plant,  the  power  to  be  generated 
by  the  water  of  that  stream.  He  calculates  on  obtaining  1,200  horse 
power  with  once  using  the  water  at  the  lowest  winter  stage.  By  going  up 
the  river  a few  miles  and  repeatedly  using  the  water,  power  can  be  increased 
to  several  thousand  horse  power.  This  will  give  cheap  electric  power  in 
the  city  for  all  kinds  of  small  manufacturing,  such  as  running  machines, 
clothing  and  shoe  factories,  glove  factories,  etc.  It  will  also  furnish  elec- 
tricity tor  electric  railways,  the  light  plant,  etc.,  cheaper  than  can  be  pro- 
duced with  coal.  It  also  tends  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance.  Mr.  Jones 
thinks  that  his  scheme  offers  a very  promising  investment  to  capitalists. 
He  estimates  the  cost  of  the  plant  complete  at  82.50,000.  and  he  has  some 
assurance  of  the  necessary  capital  from  the  east. 

THE  HOT  SPRINGS  ROAD. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  city  is  cheap  fuel,  both  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  there  has  been  considerable  agitation 
during  the  past  few  months  upon  the  question.  Much  talk  has  been  in- 
dulged in  about  building  a railroad  to  the  mines  near  Coalville.  There  is 
in  my  opinion  one  feasible  project  for  reaching  these  coal  fields  with  a 
railroad.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Hot  Springs  Railroad  company  has  a 
very  perfect  and  comprehensive  organization;  its  charter  provides  for  the 
.extension  of  its  lines  to  the  Wyoming  border  on  the  East  and  the  Nevada 
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state  line  in  the  Deep  Creek  country  on  the  West.  Its  board  of  directors 
are  amongst  our  most  prominent  and  respected  citizens.  It  has  all  the 
machinery  of  organization  complete,  including  a construction  company 
and  a competent  engineering  department.  It  has  about  twelve  miles  of 
road  completed,  doing  a suburban  passenger  business,  with  some  freight 
traffic,  such  as  brick,  coal.  etc.  Its  balance  sheet  shows  a profit  over 
and  above  the  operating  expenses  of  this  short  line  during  the  past  year. 
They  have  steel  rails  and  ties  on  hand  sufficient  to  carry  the  road  to  Farm- 
ington. Their  line  passes  through  the  heart  of  all  the  settlements  in  the 
valley.  After  leaving  Kaysville  the  line  bears  to  the  east  around  the 
point  of  the  Wasatch,  striking  the  Weber  river  at  Devil's  Gate.  The  dis- 
tance to  Coalville  is  sixty-two  miles,  and  the  profile  of  the  line  shows  an 
almost  uniform  down  grade  from  Coalville  to  this  citj’,  there  being  only 
two  slight  breaks  in  the  grade,  at  which  points  the  maximum  grade  is  only 
forty-three  feet  to  the  mile,  going  east  the  maximum  is  seventy-nine  feet, 
from  where  the  road  strikes  the  Weber.  A branch  of  about  twelve  milesto 
the  northwest  would  connect  the  road  with  the  Central  Pacific  system.  This 
company,  realizing  that  there  was  no  fuel  west  of  this  city,  wisely  con- 
cluded to  first  build  to  the  coal  before  striking  out  for  the  west.  They 
are  now  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  their  bonds  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
and  with  proper  support  and  encouragement  from  our  citizens  will  doubt- 
less succeed, 

THE  DEEP  CREEK  ROADS. 

The  Salt  Lake  A Los  Angeles  railroad  has  about  fifteen  miles  of  road 
completed  to  the  westward,  terminating  for  the  present  at  Saltair  Beach. 
The  proposed  Deep  Creek  railroad,  which  has  been  so  long  agitated  by 
Colonel  T.  P.  Murray,  seems  to  have  taken  new  life,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  all  of  these  companies  would  unite  their  efforts  upon  one  plan  of 
construction  to  the  west  and  seek  such  local  aid  as  could  doubtless  be  ob- 
tained in  money  subscriptions,  donations  of  laud  from  real  estate  owners 
and  from  the  city,  and  liberal  franchises  and  right  of  way  through  the  city 
— with  such  backing  and  support  at  home,  it  would  be  possible  to  place 
the  bonds  of  the  road  abroad,  sufficient  to  equip  the  line  indicated. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  & SALT  LAKE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  an  agent  last  summer  to  San  Francisco 
to  consult  with  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  San  Francisco  A Great  Salt 
Lake  railroad.  This  agent  reported  that  the  men  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed line  were  among  the  heaviest  capitalists  of  California,  and  they  as- 
sured him  that  the  road  would  be  built,  and  that  when  the  proper  time 
came  they  would  co-operate  with  the  Sait  Lake  people.  Our  Coalville  and 
Deep  Creek  road,  in  connection,  with  the  proposed  San  Francisco  road, 
when  built,  will  leave  only  the  gap  from  Coalville  to  Casper,  in  order  to 
create  a new  transcontinental  system,  passing  directly  through  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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NATURAL  GAS  OPERATIONS. 

The  stock  and  franchises  of  the  American  Natural  Gas  company  have- 
been  taken  up  by  several  gentlemen  of  Colorado  of  large  wealth  and  the 
highest  standing.  They  have  been  engaged  for  several  months  in  sinking 
a deep  well  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  which,  owing  to  the  defective  pipe 
casting,  recently  collapsed  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  They  are  now  en- 
gaged in  sinking  a new  well  in  that  portion  of  the  gas  field  where  former 
developments  demonstrated  that  the  apex  of  the  gas-bearing  formation 
comes  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  I have  been  informed  that  as  soon  as  an- 
other well  is  struck  of  capacity  equal  to  the  so-called  -Tuscarora"  well, 
they  will  commence  piping  it  into  the  city.  I feel  quite  confident  that  the 
gas  will  be  in  the  city  early  in  the  coming  spring. 

THE  SAN  .lUAN  EXCITE.MENT. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  great  excitement  throughout  the  country 
over  the  reported  rich  strike  of  placer  gold  mines  on  the  San  Juan  and 
Colorado  rivers  in  Southern  Utah.  Thousands  of  people  are  flocking  into 
that  portion  of  the  Territory,  so  that  the  region  will  be  thoroughly  pros- 
pected— resulting,  no  doubt,  in  valuable  discoveries  and  the  permanent 
settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  The  merchants  of  this  city- 
should  make  an  early  elfort  to  secure  the  trade  of  this  new  El  Dorado,  and 
I would  recommend  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  send  an  active,  intel- 
ligent and  alert  man  there  as  an  agent  of  the  Chamber,  to  report  on  the 
jn-ospects  of  the  region,  to  indicate  the  best  routes  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  to  furnish  our  business  men  with  all  necessary  information  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  business  into  that  section. 

BETTER  FREIGHT  TARIFFS. 

The  work  of  the  Chamber  the  past  year  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  effort  to  compel  the  railroads  engaged  in  the  transportation  business 
of  Utah  to  reduce,  revise  and  readjust  their  tariffs,  so  as  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  people  and  relieve  our  merchants  from  grievous  discrimina- 
tion from  which  they  were  suffering.  A reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Chairman  and  Commissioner  of  the  Transportation  Bureau  will  show  how 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  have  been  in  this  great  contest,  and 
these  good  results  are  largely  due  to  the  able  and  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  case  was  worked  uji  by  Commissioner  S.  W.  Sears.  I am  in- 
formed that  all  the  rates  agreed  upon  have  been  put  into  effect,  except  the 
reduced  rates  on  coke  to  the  smelters  and  on  bullion  to  the  Missouri  river. 
The  failure  of  the  companies  to  put  these  rates  in  force  as  agreed  upon 
looks  like  bad  faith  on  their  part,  and  I recommend  that  the  new  Board  of 
Directors  take  the  matter  up  at  once,  and  insist  upon  the  agreement  being 
fulfilled  immediately.  The  usual  routine  work  of  the  Chamber  has  been 
carried  on.  The  expense  of  the  railroad  contest  has  been  heavy,  but  has 
been  met  by  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Chamber  with  the  special  con- 
tributions of  a few  of  our  most  liberal  business  men* to  the  expense  of  the 
Transportation  Bureau.  Some  of  the  old  debts  inherited  from  last  year 
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have  been  paid,  and  every  bill  incurred  by  the  present  administration  has 
been  paid  in  full,  except  the  rent  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  Chamber, 
which  will  doubtless  be  liquidated  in  full  from  the  proceeds  of  the  ball. 
Many  of  our  members  are  delinquent  in  their  dues.  If  one-half  of  the 
delinquents  would  pay  up,  there  would  be  money  in  the  Treasury  after 
paying  all  our  debts.  I refer  you  to  the  Secretary's  report  for  a detailed 
statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Chamber. 

AMNESTY  GRANTED. 

On  March  24,  1892,  the  Chamber  passed  and  forwarded  resolutions  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  earnestly  urging  the  President  to  grant 
general  amnesty  to  all  persons  laboring  under  disabilities  through  the 
operations  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law.  and  it  is  a source  of  much  gratifi- 
cation to  the  members  of  this  Chamber,  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinions, 
that  this  act  of  grace  and  conciliation  has  been  finally  accomplished. 

DE.-VTHS  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Chamber  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  three  prominent,  able  and 
active  members  during  the  year,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Orlando  J.  Hollis- 
ter, a former  secretary;  Mr.  Frank  Dyer,  a most  liberal  member,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Shearman,  who  was  a director  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Appro- 
priate resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Board  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  these  officers,  and  engrossed  copies  thereof  sent  to  the  families  of  the 
deceased. 

I most  earnestly  urge  the  new  Board  of  Directors  to  enter  into  hearty 
co-operation  with  the  World's  Fair  Commission  to  the  end  that  Salt  Lake 
county  may  make  a creditable  showing  at  the  great  Exposition. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the 
retiring  Board,  and  to  the  Secretary,  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness in  all  our  business  relations  during  the  year,  and  I promise  the  new 
Board  a faithful  personal  support  in  any  measure  they  may  undertake 
during  the  year  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  our  beautiful  city- 
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SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 


To  the  President  and  Idembers  of  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Gentlemen  : — As  the  President’s  report  covers  all  the  important  points 
of  the  Chamber’s  work  for  the  past  year,  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  a 
lengthy  report.  During  the  period  under  review  I have  occupied  the  dual 
position  of  Commissioner  of  the  Transportation  Bureau  and  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber.  A general  outline  of  the  work  and  results  of  the  Trans- 
portation Bureau  are  familiar  to  most  of  the  members  of  this  Chamber 
and  need  be  only  briefly  touched  upon  now. 

On  entering  upon  my  duties,  I made  a thorough  study  of  the  situation 
of  the  transportation  companies  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  Utah  and  their 
relation  to  the  shippers  of  this  city.  This  occupied  about  a month,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  only  feasible  means  to  adopt  for  the 
removal  of  freight  discriminations  against  this  city  was  to  file  suits  before 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  against  all  the  transportation  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Utah. 

My  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  Transportation  Bureau,  who  favored  the  same  and  pledged  me 
their  support  in  conducting  the  cases  to  a final  issue. 

THE  J'LAN  PURSUED. 

A complaint  was  drawn  up  and  filed  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  early  in  March,  1892.  In  setting  forth  our  grievances  we  fol- 
lowed no  precedents,  but  started  with  a plan  original  with  ourselves,  tak- 
ing the  ground  that  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Salt  Lake  City 
were  unjust  and  unlawful  because  they  were  unreasonable.  To  verify  this 
complaint,  forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of  proving  the  actual  cost  of 
movement  of  freight  over  the  defendants’  lines,  for  by  no  other  means 
could  we  prove  that  the  charges  made  and  collected  for  the  service  were 
unreasonable.  This  involved  a large  amount  of  work,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  examination  of  public  documents  on  file  with  the  government  in  Wash- 
ington, also  securing  bills  of  lading,  expense  bills  and  other  documents 
from  important  shipping  points  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Europe, 
China  and  Japan. 

.A  strong  case  was  made  out  against  the  transportation  companies  and 
we  were  fully  able  to  prove  much  more  than  was  alleged  in  our  original 
complaint.  To  substantiate  our  charges,  however,  involved  the  reading  of 
over  thirty  thousand  pages  of  public  documents,  abstracts  from  which 
were  absolutely  necessary.  These  extracts  were  sent  to  the  Departments 
at  Washington  and  certified  to  by  the  proper  public  officers,  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  used  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  our  cases  before  the  Com- 
missioner. 
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IN  SHAPE  FOK  TRIAL. 

After  completing  our  cases  and  just  prior  to  the  date  set  for  trial,  our- 
evidence  and  all  papers  were  submitted  to  one  of  the  best  and  most  care- 
ful attorneys  in  this  city,  and  the  cases  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  in 
excellent  shape  for  trial.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
missal of  these  cases  without  trial,  as  every  shipper  in  Salt  Lake  is  familiar 
with  this  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  result  of  our  efforts,  joined  with 
those  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  to 
meet  with  the  transportation  companies  at  the  request  of  their  leading  offi- 
cials, produced  a saving  in  transportation  rates  of  over  $600,000 per  annum. 

To  all  those  who  contributed  their  time  as  well  as  their  brain  force  tO’ 
accomplish  this  work,  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
which  I feel  sure  they  will  not  be  unwilling  to  pay. 

To  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colonel  J.  W.  Donnel- 
lan  ; the  Chairman  of  the  Transportation  Bureau,  Mr.  Fred  Simon,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  1 am  greatly  indebted  for  the  unflinching  support  and  care- 
ful advice  received  during  the  progress  of  this  work. 

ITS  MISSION  NOT  ENDED. 

There  are  just  as  important  issues  ahead  for  the  Transportation 
Bureau  as  what  have  already  been  handled,  and  no  thought  should  be 
givqn  to  disbanding  this  valuable  organization  or  weakening  its  effective 
force.  It  should  always  stand  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Chamber  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  shippers.  This  can  be  done  without  taking  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  transportation  companies,  and  in  p,  short  time  I believe  the 
two  sides  can,  by  proper  methods,  be  working  harmoniously  together,  but 
so  long  as  there  is  any  class  of  shippers  who  are  unfairly  dealt  with,  the 
Transportation  Bureau  of  this  Chamber  should  take  up  the  fight  in  their 
behalf.  When  there  is  no  injustice  done  in  transportation  matters  and  no 
wrong  to  be  righted,  then  the  Transportation  Bureau  can  take  a rest;  but 
until  this  condition  of  affairs  does  exist  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory, . 
the  Bureau  should  remain  well  organized,  fearless  and  aggressive. 

WORK  OP  THE  SECRETARY. 

The  Work  of  the  Secretary’s  office  proper  has  been  more  of  a routine 
nature  ; a great  many  inquiries  have  been  made,  covering  the  whole  range 
of  business  and  investment  pertaining  to  this  great  country.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  obtain  and  send  out  reliable  and  intelligent  replies  to  all 
these  inquiries,  and  the  Chamber  has  received  many  letters  of  thanks  for 
this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  referred  to  above,  we  have  mailed 
during  the  year  about  12,000  jjrinted  documents  and  distributed  to  visitors 
at  the  leading  hotels  5,000  neatly  gotten  up  invitations  to  call  at  the  Cham- 
ber during  their  sojourn  here.  During  the  year  fourteen  directors’  meet- 
ings as  well  as  several  public  meetings  have  been  called,  and  to  the  praise- 
of  the  present  Board  of  Directors,  be  it  said  that  only  once  during  the  en- 
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tire  year  have  we  failed  to  transact  business  because  of  a quorum  not  being 
present.  Those  elected  have  served  the  public  faithfully,  whether  during 
the  business  hours  of  the  day  or  at  meetings  held  during  the  evening. 

NEW  MEJIBERS  ADDED. 

During  the  year  sixteen  new  members  have  been  added  to  our  list,  all 
of  whom  are  active  members  and  representative  business  men.  I would 
recommend  that  each  active  member  constitute  himself  a committee  of  one 
during  the  coming  year  to  secure  for  the  Chamber  a new  active  member. 
This  would  double  our  membership  and  more  than  double  the  influence  of 
the  Chamber  for  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  the  city,  and 
would  be  the  means  of  cutting  down  the  quarterly  dues*to  much  lower 
flgures  than  those  now  in  force. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  we  have  been  deprived  by  death  of 
three  valuable  members,  namely,  Messrs.  O.  J.  Hollister.  P.  H.  Dyer  and 
W.  H.  Shearman.  The  good  work  they  did  while  living  and  their  noble 
example  as  public-spirited  gentlemen  are  known  to  this  community,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  said  here  could  add  to  the  lustre  of  their  names  or  in- 
crease the  appreciation  of  their  services  to  the  country. 

FINANCIAD  STATEMENT — RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  received  during  the  year  from  dues,  new  members  and 


transportation  dues $ 4,802  07 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Overdrafts  paid  bank $ 359  49 

Engrossing 30  00 

Legal  fees 50  00 

Postage 115  40 

J anitor  service 73  60 ' 

Telegrams  and  telephone  service 83  15 

Interest  on  overdrafts 30  59 

Traveling  expenses 176  25 

Salaries 3,474  50 

Otflce  stationery 63  15 

Typewriting 48  50 

Newspapers  and  advertising 13  60 

Distributing  home  industries,  city 6 00 

Gas 16  70 

Collecting 25  88 

" Gas  well  photos  to  send  East 5 00 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer 230  26 


Total $ 4,802  07 


S.  W.  SEARS, 

Secretary. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that  the  metropolis  of  this  great 
inter-mountain  region  should  grow  up  on  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Salt  Lake  City  now  has  a population  of  about  70.000  people.  Five  years 
ago  it  had  not  halt  that.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  beautiful  cities 
on  the  continent.  The  past  year  natural  gas  was  discovered  in  the  city, 
and  strong  companies  are  now  engaged  in  digging  wells  and  piping  the 
gas  into  the  city.  This  will  make  Salt  Lake  City  one  of  the  cheapest  cities 
in  the  country  in  which  to  live.  From  all  present  indications,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  gas  fields  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States.  Cheapness  of 
fuel  will  be  a strong  incentive  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  the 
city. 

Nothing  can  prevent  the  growth  of  Salt  Lake  City  but  a warfare 
against  nature.  The  past  five  years  the  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 
Nowhere  on  the  continent  has  such  a sure  and  steady  and  rapid  growth 
been  manifested.  There  has  been  no  boom;  there  has  been  no  collapse 
such  as  has  come  to  every  city  of  the  West.  The  city  has  not  been  built 
by  the  vacillating,  selfish  energy  of  man.  It  is  not  built  on  a plain  where 
only  artificial  means,  where  only  superficial  human  strength  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  men  can  make  a city.  Every  natural  element  of  greatness 
and  magnificence  Salt  Lake  City  possesses.  Left  to  herself  her  course 
must  be  upward  and  onward.  Surrounded  by  mountain  scenery  of  Alpine 
grandeur;  canopied  by  a sky  rivaling  the  famous  skies  of  Italy;  with  a 
valley  as  rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  as  beautiful  as  the  hand  of 
nature  could  fashion  it;  with  a subterranean  storehouse  of  fuel  and  light; 
with  a climate  the  most  unique  and  salubrious  on  the  continent;  fortified 
on  every  side  with  mountains  of  iron,  silver  and  gold,  the  tongue  grows 
speechless  when  it  tries  to  picture  the  proud  future  of  the  city.  The  hid- 
den treasures  in  the  mountains  will  yet  draw  hither  a population  as  large 
as  that  of  the  present  city;  Great  Salt  Lake  will  attract  as  many  morel 
railroading  and  manufacturing  as  many  more,  and  the  farming  population 
will  be  increased  in  like  proportion,  to  supply  the  demand  upon  the  soil- 
Where  will  there  be  such  another  homogeneous,  happy  people?  Where 
will  there  be  another  city,  another  State,  so  rich,  so  self-contained,  when 
alt  her  matchless,  varied  resources  are  fully  developed? 

WHAT  UT.AH  OFFERS. 

We  offer  the  home-seeker  a rich  soil;  we  offer  him  a matchless  climate; 
we  offer  him  a public  school  system;  we  offer  him  the  choice  of  two  grow- 
ing modern  colleges;  we  offer  him  whatever  church  or  creed  he  may 
choose. 

To  the  investor  we  offer  the  gold  and  silver  and  lead  and  copper  and 
iron  of  our  mountains;  we  offer  him  gilt-edged  inducements  to  manufac- 
turing; we  offer  him  first-class  investments  in  real  estate. 

We  offer  the  pleasure-seeker  and  health-seeker  what  we  offer  the 
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home-seeker,  a magniticent  climate;  we  offer  them  the  best  natural  sani- 
tarium in  the  country;  we  offer  them  numerous  thermal  mineral  bathing 
waters;  we  offer  them  clear  skies  and  pure  air;  we  offer  them  rugged 
mountain  scenery  and  beautiful  valleys;  we  offer  them  modern,  bustling 
cities,  as  well  as  quiet,  xjeaceful.  old-fashioned  villages.  And  we  make  our 
welcome  so  warm  that  behind  it  is  the  consciousness  that  there  will  be  no 
disappointments,  no  recriminations. 

THE  STREET  RAILW.WS. 

During  the  year  1892  the  Salt  Lake  City  Railroad  Comjjany  has  had 
an  average  of  32  cars  in  operation  for  18  hours  each  and  every  day,  each 
car  running  an  average  of  110  miles,  making  a total  of  3.520  miles  run 
every  day  over  this  system  alone.  The  lines  of  the  company  extend  from 
the  center  of  the  city  in  every  direction,  and  reach  every  X)oint  of  interest, 
including  Fort  Douglas,  Liberty  Park.  Waterloo  addition.  Warm  Springs 
bath  house,  all  dej)ots,  etc.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  oper- 
ating of  the  cars,  power  house,  rei)air  shops,  etc.,  reaches  225.  while  60 
more  have  been  employed  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  in  extending 
the  lines,  repairing  the  tracks,  enlarging  the  buildings  and  in  making  gen- 
eral improvements.  The  company  now  has  in  operation  a total  of  42 
miles  of  electric  street  railway. 

The  i)ower  plant  of  the  company  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a new  jiair  of  boilers,  a new  generator,  a smokestack,  114  feet  high,  of 
brick,  and  an  extension  of  the  power-house  building;  the  car  sheds  have 
also  been  enlarged,  until  now  their  entire  grounds  of  10x20  rods  are  cov- 
ered with  commodious  buildings.  The  amount  of  money  spent  during  the 
year  in  making  these  improvements  is  not  less  than  S75.000.  The  rolling 
stock,  too.  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  half  a dozen  open-air 
cars,  w'hich  are  used  during  the  hot  days  of  summer  in  place  of  the  closed 
cars,  and  whicli  are  very  comfortable  and  convenient  for  passengers. 

SALT  LAKE  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 

Their  lines  reach  the  R.  G.  W.  depot  and  many  iirominent  points 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  while  lines  extend  to  Murray,  to  Forest  Dale 
and  Calder's  Park;  to  Smoot's  pleasure  gardens  and  the  settlement  near 
the  penitentiary;  to  Fort  Douglas  over  the  Popperton  Place  and  Port 
Douglas  road;  to  White  Suliihur  Springs  and  Beck's  Hot  Springs  over  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Hot  Springs  road;  to  the  West  Side  race  track,  etc. 

^ Twenty-three  motor  cars  and  ten  trail  cars  are  used  on  their  lines.  During 

the  jiast  year  several  cars  were  added  to  the  rolling  stock,  which  is  of  the 
best  class,  and  to  the  power  jjlant  an  addition  in  power  and  building  for 
the  storage  of  cars  was  made  to  the  extent  of  an  outlay  of  S20.000.  adding 
50  per  cent,  to  the  capacity  of  one  year  ago.  During  the  year  the  company 
expended  S50.000  in  paving  their  tracks  within  the  paving  district  on  State 
street.  This  required  the  putting  down  of  new  ties  and  rails.  The  rails 
are  of  a new  girder  pattern,  weighing  95  pounds  to  the  yard  and  standing 
seven  inches  high.  The  traffic  on  the  road  has  been  increasing,  until  it  is 
all  of  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  what  it  was  12  months  ago. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY'S  PROGRESS  FOR  1892, 


Assessed  valuation  of  the  city 855,000,000 

New  buildings  and  improvements  . 2,015,000 

Population (0,000 

Death  rate  (per  1,000) 10.65 


Although  the  country  at  large  during  the  year  that  has  just  passed  has 
had  to  contend  with  a marked  stringency  in  matters  financial.  Salt  Lake’s 
motto  continues  to  be  “Upward  and  Onward,”  and  of  it  it  can  be  said  that 
it  is  the  only  Western  city  whose  progress  has  not  been  impeded.  Its  peo- 
ple are  conservative,  prudent  and  far  seeing,  and  while  it  cannot  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  improvements  made  during  1892  are  in  consonance  with 
the  hopes  that  were  born  at  its  inception,  those  that  have  been  made  are 
in  keeping  with  the  times  and  will  long  remain  as  monuments  to  the  faith 
the  investors  have  in  the  future  of  the  city. 

Only  four  years  have  elapsed  since  Salt  Lake  City  first  began  to  dis- 
card the  village  clothes  it  had  worn  for  forty  years  and  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility which  a city  of  its  importance  and  population  demanded. 
Since  then  its  progress  has  been  unparalled.  In  the  words  of  a noted  au- 
thor, “It  sits  enthroned,  like  a (jueen  of  the  mountains  and  valleys,  upon 
an  ancient  bench  of  the  great  lake,  about  a hundred  feet  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  its.  waters,  and  1,220  feet  above  the  sea.”  On  the  east  the 
grand  Wasatch  mountains,  with  their  crowns  of  everiasting  snow,  tower- 
ing 6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  it,  form  a background  unsurpassed  in  grand- 
eur. To  the  west  and  northwest,  gieaming  and  glistening  like  a mighty 
mirror  in  the  sunshine,  which  is  undimmed  315  days  of  the  year,  iies  the 
American  Dead  Sea,  with  the  Oquirrh  mountains  dabbling  their  golden 
feet  in  its  southern  brim.  Northward  and  southward  as  far  as  t’ne  eye  can 
reach  stretches  the  Eden-like  valiey,  in  an  unbroken  vista  of  fields  and 
meadows,  orchards,  vineyards,  pastures  and  gardens — a boundless  glory  of 
trees,  foliage,  fruits  and  flowers,  through  which-  the  Jordan,  like  a silver 
thread,  winds  its  way  to  iose  itself  in  the  unfathomed  mystery  of  a lake 
that  has  many  inlets,  but  no  outlet. 

Another  writer  says  that  it  was  in  July,  1817,  that  the  pioneers  of  Utah 
first  looked  upon  the  valley  which  borders  upon  the  great  inland  sea. 
Aside  from  the  omnipresent  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery,  there 
was  little  here  to  attract  the  eye  or  draw  the  senses.  On  every  side 
stretched  a dreary  waste  of  sagebrush  and  cacti,  broiling  beneath  the  rays 
of  the  summer’s  sun.  But  within  a period  comparatively  brief  Salt  Lake 
City  has  been  transformed  from  a frontier  settiement  into  a bustlings 
thriving  viilage,  into  a prosperous,  progressive  country  town,  into  a 

MAGNIFICENTLY  APPOINTED  MUNICIPALITY, 

and  that  city  to-day,  glorying  in  the  sublime  promise  of  its  prophetic  in- 
fancy, gives  assurance  of  an  importance  conspicuous  and  potential.  Only 
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forty-five  years  ago  the  entire  country  was  unopened  and  80  a/m'osf  inac- 
cessible wilderness  thousands  of  miles  from  civilization. 

Four  years  ago  the  grand  awakening  came.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
Zion  to  proclaim  to  the  world  its  attractions  and  to  make  knowM  “to  the 
nations  thereof  ” that  it  was  the  center  of  the  promised  land  of  modern 
times.  Magnificent  stone  business  structxires  supplanted  the  adobe  atro- 
cities of  the  pioneers;  rapid  transit  railway  lines  relegated  the  antiquated 
horse  cars  to  the  scrap-pile;  the  dim  and  uncertain  street  lamps  were  re- 
placed with  the  ever  bright  and  reliable  electric  lights;  cement  sidewalks 
W'ere  laid  where  the  people  were  wont  in  summer  to  plod  along  in  dust  and 
in  winter  in  mud  ankle  deep;  new  railway  lines  were  constructed  and 
others  projected  which  will  in  a few  years  reach  fruition;  and  public  im- 
provements, the  sure  precursor  of  a prosperous  city,  were  mapped  out  and 
zealously  prosecuted  to  completion.  Never,  in  any  city,  were  the  condi- 
tions more  changed  than  they  have  been  in  this  city  in  three  short  years. 
In  1890  an  overgrown  country  town;  to-day  a full-fledged  municipality, 
with  a better  present  and  a brighter  future  than  any  city  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  in  1889  of  $16,611,752  was  increased 
in  1890  to  $54,353,740;  an  increase  of  227  per  cent,  in  a single  year.  The 
amount  invested  in  new  buildings  and  additions  to  old  ones,  in  1890,  was 
$6,226,000;  in  public  works  $550,000  and  in  street  railways  $540,000,  a total 
of  $7,316,000  in  these  three  items  of  improvements.  In  1891,  $4,343,4.50 
was  invested  in  new  buildings  and  improvements,  about  $600,000  in  public 
works  and  $325,000  in  street  railways,  a total  of  $5,268,450;  while  in  the 
year  just  passed  it  is  estimated  that  about  $2,000,000  have  been  expended 
in  building  improvements,  about  $640,000  in  public  improvements  and 
possibly  $125,000  in  street  railways,  a total  of  $2,765,000,  or  a grand  total 
for  three  years  of  $15,349,450. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MUNICIPALITY. 

In  1889  the  total  revenue  of  the  city  amounted  to  $569,155,75,  and  the 
disbursements  were  $572,485.96.  In  1890  the  receipts  were  $900,605.99  and 
the  expenses  .$917,615.52.  In  1891  the  income  was  $1,144,662.12  and  the 
outgo  $985,392.18.  For  the  eleven  months  of  1892,  ending  November  30th, 
the  receipts  were  $1,065,208.57  and  the  expenditures  $1,030,864.84.  The  es- 
timated receipts  for  December  will  increase  the  total  to  about  $1,250,000, 
and  the  estimated  disbursements  during  the  same  period  will  make  agrand 
total  of  about  $1,100,000.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  during  , 
the  past  three  years  about  $3,000,000  have  been  expended  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  of  that  sum  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  $1,800,000  have 
been  expended  in  permanent  public  improvements. 

These  consist  of  over  100  miles  of  graded  streets,  nearly  thirty  miles 
of  sidewalks;  a water  system  that  is  at  present  time  paying  at  the  rate  of 
5 per  cent,  on  an  investment  figure  of  $1,500,000;  a thoroughly  equipped 
and  efficient  fire  department;  an  irrigation  system  that  is  as  near  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  make  it;  the  beginning  of  a sewage  system  that 
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in  the  years  to  come  will  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  community;  a pub- 
lic park  of  glorious  possibilities;  a half-interest  in  what  promises  to  be  the 
finest  public  structure  in  the  inter-mountain  country,  and  numerous  other 
improvements  which  can  only  be  explained  in  detail. 

SOLID  FINANCIAL  STANDING. 

Notwithstanding  the  expenditures  noted,  Salt  Lake  enjoys  a standing 
in  the  financial  world  which  no  other  city  in  the  West  can  parallel.  Her 
securities  are  in  demand,  her  credit  is  unimpaired  and  she  enters  this  new 
year  with  a reserve  capital  of  §500,000.  Her  bonding  limit  has  been 
reached,  her  total  indebtedness  in  that  direction  being  |1,500,000,  while 
$300,000,  authorized  but  not  issued,  are  held  in  reserve. 

Owing  to  the  city's  geographical  location  it  has  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  distributing  point.  Situated  midway  between 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  it  “has  tributary  to  it  a grand  and  growing  em- 
pire, rich  in  all  materials  of  commerce.”  With  its  long  arms  of  railway 
rapidly  reaching  out  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  with  the  promise  of 
two,  and  possibly  more,  competing  lines  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  prediction 
made  by  Hon  Pat  Donan  in  1890  that  “it  is  destined  to  become  the  undis- 
puted metropolis  of  the  vast  inter-mountain  realm”  may  come  to  pass 
within  the  next  few  years. 

A GREAT  TRADE  CENTER. 

The  distributing  point  and  metropolis  of  a vast  extent  of  country 
whose  resources  are  limitless,  it  is  now  the  favorite  headquarters  of  the 
moneyed  men  and  investors  of  the  East;  it  is  the  haven  of  rest  for  the 
invalid,  for  its  climate  is  beyond  compare;  and  to  the  homeseeker  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  being  without  a rival,  “the  most  inviting  of  the  flowery 
fields  which  are  to-day  attracting  attention.”  Its  healthfulness  is  attested 
by  its  exceeding  low  death  rate,  10.65  per  thousand,  based  on  an  estimated 
population  of  70,000,  and  calculated  on  the  number  of  burial  permits  is- 
sued instead  of  deducting  the  deaths  of  those  who  have  come  with  the 
Grim  Reaper  as  a companion  in  search  of  relief,  or  those  whose  clay  have 
been  forwarded  here  for  sepulchre. 

ITS  CLIMATE  GIVES  HEALTH. 

Of  its  climate  a writer  recently  rhapsodized  as  follows;  “With  its 
marvelous  commingling  of  salt  sea  air  and  mountain  ozone,  with  its  high- 
ness and  dryness,  with  an  atmosphere  as  soft  and  pure  as  that  which 
fanned  the  cheek  of  sinlessness  in  primeval  Paradise,  Utah  is  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  sanitariums.  Catarrh,  hay  fever  and  asthma  vanish  at 
once  beneath  its  balmy  influence.  Even  tubercular  consumption,  in  all 
its  earlier  stages,  finds  sure  relief  and  cure.  From  the  strange,  Deity- 
wrought  alchemies  of  the  mountain  sides  burst  forth  magical  fountains 
of  healings  for  invalids  of  almost  every  class.  Nearly  every  variety  of 
medicinal  waters  known  to  humanity  is  found  somewhere  in  this  pharma- 
copeian  wonderland.” 
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ATTRACTIONS  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Among  the  places  of  interest  to  the  tourist  are: 

The  Temple — Built  of  white  granite;  cost  about  86,000,000.  Begun 
February  14th,  1853;  completed  April  6th,  1893.  Center  tower  2221^  feet 
high;  dimensions,  feet  by  99  feet;  walls  10  to  16  feet  thick.  One  of 
the  finest  religious  edifices  in  America.  Open  to  public  view;  guides 
always  at  gates. 

The  Tabernacle — Mormon  meeting  place  Largest  wooden  roof  known 
unsupported  by  columns.  Dimensions,  2.33x133  feet,  inside;  70  feet  from 
floor  to  ceiling;  seating  capacity,  10,000.  Organ,  .33x30  feet  and  58  feet 
high;  57  stops,  2,648  pipes.  When  constructed,  by  Utah  artificers,  was 
largest  in  America.  Public  service  Sundays. 

Assembly  Hall — Winter  church  (Mormon  ).  Capacity,  3,000;  cost,  $90,- 

000. 

Deseret  Museum — In  Templeton  Hotel.  Interesting  collections  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  Western  regions  and  of  Utah  in  particular. 

Tourist's  Tower — On  Prospect  Hill.  Finest  view  in  the  city.  Easy 
walk  from  business  center 

City  hall,  city  and  county  building,  church  offices.  Liberty  Park,  Brig- 
ham Young’s  grave,  Gardo  House.  Brigham  Young’s  former  residences, 
Ensign  Peak,  secret  society  lodges. 

Principal  Hotels — Knutsford,  Templeton,  Cullen,  Walker,  Morgan, 
Clift,  Metropolitan. 

Drives — Hot  and  Warm  Springs,  Liberty  Park,  Fort  Douglas,  fields 
and  lanes  south  of  city,  the  Boulevard,  etc. 

R.  L.  Polk  & Co.,  in  their  directory  for  1893,  say  : 

“ The  advantages  of  Salt  Lake  City  as  a place  of  residence  are,  without 
doubt,  less  understood  and  consequently  less  appreciated  than  are  much 
more  meagre  advantages,  possessed  by  less  favored  but  more  loudly  her- 
alded cities.  Not  one  in  a score  of  the  forty  thousand  or  more  annual 
tourists  who  visit  Salt  Lake  comes  prepared  to  And  a city  whose  greatest 
claims  as  a desirable  residence  place  are  founded  upon  the  magnificent 
climate  and  the  cordiality  and  intellectuality  of  its  people,  and  conse- 
quently the  social  and  educational  advantages  afforded  new  comers.  Na- 
ture endowed  Salt  Lake  City  with  a soil  of  great  fertility,  with  mountain 
streams  sparkling  in  their  purity,  and  an  atmosphere  redolent  and  full  of 
ozone.  The  founder  of  this  grand  city,  Brigham  Y'oung,  planned  well  and 
‘builded  well' — fully  as  well  as  he  planned.  A city  was  laid  out  on  a scale 
of  magnificence  and  with  a degree  of  foresight  and  public  spirit  never  be- 
fore equalled.  Its  grand  broad  streets — or  rather  every  one  of  them  boule- 
vards— are  the  embodiment  of  health-giving  and  soul-inspiring  conditions. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  from  wall  to  wall  these  broad  arteries 
carry  throughout  this  incorporation  a volume  of  oxygen-laden  air  that 
brings  health  and  vigor  to  those  who  dwell  within  her  favored  limits,  while 
her  grandly  shaded  walks  and  luxuriant  gardens  evoke  comparison  with 
Eden's  beauties.  What  nature  did,  and  what  the  founder  and  the  city’s 
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founder  promoted  has  been  still  further  advanced  by  the  aid  and  applica- 
tion of  the  best  features  of  advanced  methods  of  sanitation,  and  the  result  is 
that,  at  the  very  inception  of  a thoroughly  complete  metropolitan  system 
of  sewerage,  street  paving  and  street  sprinkling.  Salt  Lake  City  surprises 
herself  by  finding  that  her  death  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  Union  that  has  a population  of  70,000  inhabitants.  Her  mortality 
rate  of  less  than  one  per  month  in  each  thousand  is  rapidly  decreasing, 
while  (it  may  not  be  known,  but  can  readily  be  demonstrated)  her  unusu- 
ally high  birth  rate — more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  death  rate  - is  rapidly 
increasing  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  wholly  unbiased  and  entirely  reliable 
table  of  the  United  States  Signal  Ofiice  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a period  of 
seventeen  years,  prove  that  the  sun  smiles  on  her  more  than  300  days  in  a 
year,  while  carefully  prepared  tables  and  charts  show  that  as  a place  for 
the  recuperation  of  consumptives  and  people  .afflicted  with  pulmonary, 
bronchial,  or  other  related  troubles,  no  city  in  the  Union  excels  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  proper  degree  of  humidity  and  its  distribution  throughout  the 
year,  the  distinctive  seasons,  and  the  equability  of  their  respective  temper- 
atures and  the  general  climatic  requisites  are  all  recognized  merits  in 
which  Salt  Lake  City  excels  all  others. 

“ The  wonderfully  curative  thermal  and  medicinal  springs  within  the 
very  limits  of  Salt  Lake  City  alone  constitute  a greater  feature  in  a health 
renewing  center  than  do  the  springs  of  almost  any  other  locality  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  famous  for  their  cures  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
insomnia,  nervousness  and  the  many  diseases  of  the  skin.  But  in  addition 
to  a life-giving  climate  and  health-renewing  springs  this  favored  city  is 
still  more  and  signally  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  grandest  sea  bath 
known  to  the  world.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
nearly  a thousand  miles  inland  there  is  the  most  delightful,  healthful  and 
invigorating  bathing  in  existence.  The  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  con- 
tain from  five  to  seven  times  as  much  salt,  etc.,  as  do  the  ocean’s  waters, 
are  as  clear  as  crystal,  leave  the  bather  entirely  refreshed  and  renewed 
with  vigoi',  render  the  cuticle  soft  and  smooth  and  quickly  heal  abrasions 
of  the  same.  For  the  season  of  1893  Salt  Lake  City  will  have,  within  from 
twelve  to  twenty-two  miles,  three  of  the  most  elegantly  appointed  bathing 
resorts  in  the  world,  all  reached  by  quick  and  frequent  railway  service. 
The  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City  present  daily  hundreds  of  examples  of  peo- 
ple who  came  from  less  favored  places,  broken  down  in  health,  who  are  to- 
day active  and  energetic  and  robust,  arguments  in  demonstration  of  the 
wonderful  climate,  the  remarkable  springs  or  the  phenomenal  bathing,  en- 
joyed by  no  other  city  in  the  world. 

“ ‘But,’  the  seeker  after  renewed  health  and  strength  may  ask,  ‘after  I 
have  regained  my  health  and  strength  and  been  cured  of  my  ailments,  will 
I find  Salt  Lake  City  a desirable  place  of  residence  and  business,  or  must  I 
return  to  my  former  home  and  experience  a return  of  all  of  them?’ 

“To  that  question,  a study  of  the  educational,  religious,  social,  com- 
mercial and  other  advantages  possessed  by  this  city,  will  prove  a most 
agreeably  surprising  solution.  In  the  matter  of  schools  and  education,  the 
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Territory  of  Utah  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a school  law  which  comprises 
the  best  features  of  the  older  States’  systems,  while  the  United  States 
eleventh  census  places  Utah  in  the  front  rank  as  to  her  population’s  ability 
to  read  and  write.  In  educational  matters  and  facilities,  Salt  Lake  City 
leads  the  Territory  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a greater  variety  of  denom- 
inational schools  than  any  other  city  of  her  size.  This  surprising  result  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  denominational  church  people  of 
the  East  have  been  establishing  and,  in  part,  sustaining  their  respective 
schools,  churches  and  missions  until  their  local  strength  became  such  as  to 
maintain  the  same.  A natural  result  of  such  fostering,  is  that  there  are 
now  no  less  than  thirty-five  denominational  and  other  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  seminaries,  etc.,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  addition  to  a magnificent 
public  school  system  which  is  the  pride  of  the  city. 

‘•There  is  an  equivalent  diversity  in  the  matter  of  churches,  and  no 
one  need  hesitate  about  locating  in  Salt  Lake  because  he  might  be  de 
prived  of  church  or  school  privileges.  For  entertainments  and  amuse- 
ments, Salt  Lake  City  is  famous  as  a point  which  is  favored  wi‘'h  the  very 
best  attractions  that  cross  the  continent. 

SUMMER  .\ND  HE.^T.TH  EESOP,  F. 

“ The  numerous  mountain  caiions  abound  in  delightful  and  beautiful 
summer  resorts,  where  many  residents  of  the  city  make  their  homes  during 
the  summer.  This  proximity  of  mountain  summer-resorts,  grand  sea-bath- 
ing and  a metropolitan  city  is  a combination  not  to  be  duplicated.  These 
factors  have  tended  to  draw  to  Salt  Lake  City  the  leading  mining  and 
stock  men  of  the  surrounding  States  and  Territories,  and  the  natural  se- 
quence is,  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a city  of  beautiful  homes  and  culti- 
vated society.  The  commercial  and  financial  opportunities  afforded  in  Salt 
Lake  business  enterprises,  real  estate,  manufacturing  lines  and  mining 
firoperties  render  her  the  most  desirable  and  promising  city  in  the  coun- 
try for  anyone  having  in  view  a place  for  residence  or  investment.  She  is, 
in  fact,  the  commercial,  the  financial,  the  railroad,  the  manufacturing,  the 
health,  the  religious,  the  educational,  the  amusement,  the  social,  the  min- 
ing, the  smelting  and,  in  fact,  in  every  other  sense,  the  center  for  the  inter- 
mountain  region,  half  a million  in  population,  six  hundred  miles  square, 
and  blessed  with  every  element  that  can  be  required  to  contribute  to  the 
up-building  of  a handsome  and  desirable  city  and  metropolis. 

CH.\MBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

“Salt  Lake  City  has  a live,  energetic  and  aggressive  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  svhich  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city  are  members,  and  they 
are  justly  proud  of  such  membership.  The  Board  of  Directors  elected  in 
January,  1892,  were  pledged  to  take  up  the  Transportation  question  and  to 
use  all  legitimate  means  for  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discrimina- 
tions against  Salt  Lake  City,  A commissioner  of  marked  ability  for  such 
work  was  engaged  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Transportation  Bureau. 
Mr.  Fred  Simon  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  said  Bureau,  and  the  work 
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commenced  in  good  earnest.  With  Col.  J.  W.  Donnellan  at  the  head  of  the 
Chamber  as  its  President,  and  Heber  M.  Wells  and  S.  W.  Morrison  respec- 
tively as  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents,  and  such  well-known  business 
men  for  Directors  as  W.  H.  Rowe,  W.  H.  Shearman,  N.  A.  Empey,  M.  J. 
Gray,  A.  E.  de  Ricqles,  J.  H.  White,  J.  M.  Ricketts  and  E.  B.  Wicks  the 
citizens  had  a right  to  expect  that  good  work  would  be  done  in  their  be- 
half, and  they  were  not  disappointed  in  the  outcome.  As  early  as  last 
March,  within  two  months  from  the  date  when  the  above-named  gentlemen 
took  office.  Commissioner  S.  W.  Sears,  after  laying  his  plans  before  the 
President  and  Board  of  Directors  and  receiving  their  endorsement  of  the 
same,  commenced  an  action  .before  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington  against  all  the  railroads  participating  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  Utah  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  was  a bold  move,  and  the  com- 
plaint filed  made  some  startling  allegations,  and  there  Were  those  vvho 
doubted  the  Commissioner’s  ability  to  prove  the  same.  He  collected  such 
evidence,  however,  that  must  have  convinced  the  transportation  companies 
that  their  interests  would  suffer  materially  if  the  cases  were  allowed  to  go 
to  trial,  for,  after  securing  a postponement  once,  and  when  the  trial  was 
near  at  hand  on  the  second  setting,  the  transportation  companies  made 
overtures  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a further  stay  of  proceedings, 
and  asked  that  a committee  of  the  Chamber  meet  them  with  a view  to  the 
adjustment  of  differences  without  a trial  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  President  Donnellan  therefore  appointed  a large  committee, 
which  met  with  the  representatives  of  all  the  railroads,  parties  to  the  suit. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  this  city.  Such  a gathering  of  railroad  mag- 
nates was  never  seen  in  this  city  before,  and  at  no  time  since  the  railroads 
entered  the  valley  has  the  same  spirit  been  manifested  by  the  railway 
officials  to  meet  with  our  business  men  and  discuss  differences,  so  that  it 
really  marked  a new  epoch  in  our  history.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting 
was  a glorious  victory  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  our  merchants, 
and  if  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Chamber  during  the  year 
1892,  this  alone  should  entitle  the  men  who  brought  around  such  good  re- 
sults to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  city’s  welfare,  as  all 
classes  of  people  are  benefitted  by  the  securing  of  lower  transportation 
rates.  The  reduction  upon  freights  into  and  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber  to  confer  with  the 
transportation  companies,  amounts  to  overj8600,000  annually.  This  will  be 
felt,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  whole  Territory.  The  amount  of  money 
thus  saved  will  be  retained  in  the  country  instead  of  being  shipped  away  in 
the  safes  of  the  transportation  companies,  and  the  cost  of  living  will  be  re- 
duced correspondingly,  adding  another  potent  reason  for  people  to  seek 
this  city  as  a place  of  residence.” 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY'S  SCHOOLS. 


The  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of  Education  was  elected  in  July,  1890, 
pursuant  to  a statute  of  the  previous  March  consolidating  the  city  into  a 
single  school  district  and  providing  for  the  election  of  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  created  by  the  law,  from  each  of  the  five  precincts  in 
the  city.  The  Mayor  was  ex-officio  President  of  the  Board. 

The  work  of  education  the  first  year  consisted  in  classifying  the  pu- 
pils, grading  their  work  and  establishing  rules  of  procedure.  The  school 
room  accommodations  were  found  to  be  lamentably  deficient.  The  former 
system,  which  had  laid  the  city  off  into  twenty-two  separate  and  independ- 
ent school  districts  had  resulted  in  the  building  of  small  structures  for  the 
schools,  and  the  accumulation  therein  of  comparatively  few  of  the  school 
population.  In  many  of  these  schools  tuition  fees  were  charged.  Natur- 
ally the  school  work  was  not  as  good  as  was  desirable;  but  constant  improve- 
ment was  made,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  first  school  year  the  people 
were  a unit  in  approval  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Board. 

But  this  very  approval  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  the 
increased  attendance  at  the  schools.  Therefore  it  was  thought  best  by  the 
Board  to  ask  a vote  of  8600,000  in  bonds.  The  bonds  w’ere  voted  with 
practical  unanimity;  not  a tenth  of  the  vote  W’as  negative.  But  the  money 
market  w'as  unfavorable,  and  the  highest  bid  obtainable  for  the  bonds  was 
'd2}4.  The  Board  refused  to  sell  at  this  sacrifice,  and  asked  Legislative  re- 
lief in  the  way  of  authority  to  pay  a reasonable  commission,  not  exceeding 
5 per  cent.  This  was  granted. 

In  February,  1892,  half  of  the  bonds  voted  were  sold,  at  95,  and  the 
work  of  providing  new  schoolhouses  w^as  begun.  A good  deal  of  prelimin- 
ary work  had  to  be  done;  the  ground  had  to  be  cleared.  That  is  to  say, 
central  sites  had  to  be  provided  and  the  best  models  or  school  buildings 
sought. 

The  lots  were  selected  on  this  principle:  In  .July.  1891,  when  the  an- 
nual school  census  required  by  law  was  taken,  the  Board  directed  its  enum- 
erators to  make  their  returns  by  blocks.  A map  of  the  city  was  then  pro- 
vided, and  on  each  block  was  entered  the  number  of  its  school  population. 
It  was  thus  easy  to  reckon  pupils  enough  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
contiguous  to  a given  center  to  fill  an  eight-room  or  a twelve-room  school- 
house.  In  that  center,  as  near  as  the  land  available  and  purchasable 
could  be  had,  the  schoolhouse  w'as  located.  That  is  the  principal  upon 
which  all  the  schoolhouses  now'  in  process  of  erection  were  located. 

When  the  building  plans  had  been  fully  matured  by  consultations 
with  architects,  review  of  plans  used  elsew'here,  and  discussion  in  commit- 
tee and  in  the  Board,  the  advertising  for  bids  for  construction  began.  The 
first  contract  let  w’as  for 
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THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL, 

in  the  Sixth  ward,  on  a site  that  cost  $12,000.  It  was  dated  April  30,  1892, 
and  named  $24,800  as  the  construction  price.  Extras  brought  the  actual 
cost  up  to  826,52.5.  Heating  and  ventilating  contract,  82,650,  the  company 
putting  the  same  in  not  to  be  paid  anything  unless  the  plant  were  satisfac- 
tory. This  school  was  formally  opened  on  December  14th.  It  is  a fine 
modern  building,  having  eight  large  class-rooms,  with  a ninth  in  the  base- 
ment that  will  be  finished  off  for  school  purposes  when  needed.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  some  five  hundred  pupils. 

THE  LOWELL  SCHOOL. 

On  May  31st,  the  contract  for  the  Lowell  school  (Twentieth  ward)  was 
let  for  846,490.92;  heating  and  ventilating  contract,  85,500;  extras  paid  to 
date  on  construction,  82,693;  a total  of  854,683.92.  The  building  is  a fine 
one,  and  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  sightly  locations  in  the  city;  the 
grounds  are  165x330  feet.  The  building  contains  twelve  regular  class-rooms, 
with  two  fine  basement  rooms  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  whenever 
needed.  This  building  is  now  occupied.  The  site  came  from  the  old  dis- 
trict, free  of  cost. 

THE  BRYANT  SCHOOL. 

This  is  in  the  Eleventh  ward.  There  were  four  rooms  in  the  original 
building.  Four  new  rooms  have  been  added,  at  a cost  of  823,514.84,  in- 
cluding the  heating  and  ventilating.  This  addition  is  in  use  and  was 
much  needed.  Paid  for  additional  ground,  .84,800. 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 

The  site  of  the  Hamilton  school,  in  the  First  ward,  cost  89,.500.  On 
June  8th  a contract  for  an  eight-room  school  building  thereon  was  let  for 
83.5,500;  extras  have  added  83,073.52;  heating  and  ventilating  contract 
82,650,  a total  to  date  of  841,273.52. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

For  this  school  a site  was  purchased  at  a cost  of  $9,925  and  the  con- 
tract was  let  for  an  eight-class-room  building  on  June  13th,  on  the  lowest 
bid.  830,990,  to  which  is  to  be  added  82,187.69  paid  for  extras  and  $2,7.35  for 
heating  and  ventilating,  or  a total  cost  thus  far  of  835,912.69.  The  con- 
struction work  has  been  slow  on  this  building,  but  it  was  occupied  by 
the  schools  on  .■\pril  10th. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

The  site  for  this  school  (in  the  Nineteenth" ward,  the  north  part  of  the 
old  Hooper  triangle)  cost  313,500.  A contract  for  a twelve-room  school 
building  was  let  on  August  1st  for  846,.500;  extras  paid  to  date,  8964.49; 
heating  and  ventilating,  84,751,  a total  of  8.52,215.49.  It  also  has  basement 
rooms  that  can*be  used  for  class-rooms.  This  building  is  a duplicate  of 
the  Lowell  school.  Twentieth  ward,  so  far  as  plan  appearance  goes,  but  the 
inside  plan  and  detail  differ,  as  does  also  the  color  of  the  brick. 
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JACKSON  SCHOOL. 

The  Jackson  school  site  (Sixteenth  ward,  two  blocks  and  a half  west 
of  the  old  school  site),  was  bought  of  Mr.  Isaac  for  812,500.  A contract 
for  a twelve  room  school  building  thereon  was  let  August  2d,  for  814,935. 
The  ground  proving  wet  and  treacherous,  a special  foundation  had  to  be 
put  in,  so  that  the  extras,  including  such  foundation,  already  paid,  amount 
to  87,839.11;  heating  and  ventilating  contract,  83,615;  or  a total  cost  to  date 
of  S56,.389.11.  It  will  be  spring  before  this  building  is  occupied. 

WASATCH  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a duplicate  of  the  plans  of  the  Lincoln  school,  with  but  slight 
modifications.  It  is  in  the  Twenty-first  ward,  corner  of  Brigham  and  R 
streets,  a 10x10  rod  site  that  cost  88,000.  A contract  for  an  eight-room 
building  was  let  October  13th  for  827,900.  It  will  be  some  months  before 
occupancy  can  be  had. 

SUMNER  SCHOOL. 

The  site  for  this  school,  in  the  Third  ward,  was  purchased  for  812,000. 
A contract  for  an  eight-room  building  was  let  for  830,600;  heating  and 
ventilating,  82,857.25. 

OQUIRRH  SCHOOL. 

This  site  was  purchased  from  W.  W.  Riter,  to  accommodate  jointly  the 
Eighth  and  Thirteenth  wards,  for  816,000.  The  plans  for  a twelve-room 
building  have  been  adopted  and  advertising  for  bids  for  its  construction 
has  been  done,  but  as  yet  no  contract  for  construction  has  been  let. 


THE  CITY  ADMINISTRATION. 


WH.VT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BY  THE  MUNICIPALITY  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  year  just  past  has  been  in  many  respects  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  More  substantial  and  necessary  improvements 
have  been  carried  to  fruition  by  the  municipality  than  in  any  other  one 
year,  and  others  have  been  planned  which  at  no  distant  day  will  make  this 
city  a model  for  her  sisters  of  the  West  to  pattern  after.  The  American 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  are  conducted,  the  high 
reputation  enjoyed  by  the  municipality  in  the  financial  centers  of  the 
country,  the  desire  to  secure  the  city’s  bonds  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  find  profitable  investments,  the  magnificent  joint  city  and 
county  building  now  being  erected,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
thousands  of  happy,  prosperous  and  healthful  people  who  in  their  prayers 
thank  the  Almighty  that  they  are  piermitted  to  live  here  where  the  condi- 


tions  and  the  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  the  perfect  home  are 
better  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  common  country. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  year  1892  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  city  have- 
each  amounted  to  over  81,000,000,  and  of  the  expenditures  fully  60  per 
cent,  was  devoted  to  public  permanent  improvements.  The  actual  figuree 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30th  are:  Receipts,  81,065,208.57; 
disbursements,  81,030,864.81.  For  the  month  of  December  the  estimated 
receipts  are  placed  by  the  City  Auditor  at  8200,000,  and  the  disbursements 
at  8105,000,  making  the  totals  81,26.5,208.57  and  81,135,864.84,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  show: 

RECEIPTS. 


Watermain  extensions  . 8 86,323  00 

Liquor  licenses 97,050  00 

General  licenses 45,739  05 

City  tax 106,419  47 

Cemetery 2,001  .50 

State  street  paving  tax 39,404  72 

Sidewalk  tax 14,716  80 

Tax  sales 7,877  04 

Water  rates 5,632  .34 

Fines 13,051  55 

Dog  tax 4,738  (X) 

Curbing  and  guttering 3,190  36 

Poll  tax 3,297  20 

Engineering  Department 2,295  15 

Waterworks 1,151  24 

Rent 1,930  00 

Watermaster 45  10 

Interest 685  40 

Sewerage 700  30 

Liberty  Park  44  50 

Fire  Department 17  .50 

Suspense 447  80 

Sewei  tax 15,970  41 

City  and  county  building 623  77 

Jordan  and  Salt  Lake  canal 24  75 

Sprinkling  tax 15,331  01 

Bonds ■ 450,000  00 

Street  department 270  60 

Premium 4,130  00 

City  tax  (1891) 23,762  ,32 

Richards  street  paving 510  60 

Land 3,300  00 

Parley’s  conduit 1,048  05 

Main  street  paving 727  41 

First  South  street  paving 84  14 

Second  South  street  paving 2,626  12 

Surplus  canal 20  67 

Gas  stock  105,000  00 

Estray  pound 134-  50 

Interest * 5,854  15 

December  estimate 200,000  00 


Total 81,26.5,208  58 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Waterworks $ 250,625  71 

Fire  Department 44,662  06 

Street  Department 96,592  88 

Watermaster 27,801  75 

Cemetery 15,857  22 

Sewerage • ■ . 23,180  17 

Expense 6,954  56 

Liberty  Park 4,908  98 

Salary 56,663  81 

Printing  and  advertising 6,318  98 

Parley's  conduit 59,228  95 

Interest  on  bonds 60,000  09 

Police 49,836  23 

Claims  and  damages 5,128  60 

Sidewalks 13,830  82 

Street  lighting  27,332  54 

Engineering  Department  22,163  59 

Health  Department 24,098  25 

Legal  expense 2,186  84 

Crosswalks  1,227  13 

Prison 7,146  09 

Land 3,600  00 

Hospital 1,857  73 

Furniture  and  fixtures 935  64 

City  and  county  building 82,705  45 

Gas  1,443  50 

Water  conduits,  etc 2,01193 

Estray  pound 100  65 

Dog  tax 2,443  00 

Jordan  and  Salt  Lake  canal 6,291  06 

Fines 162  20 

License 394  45 

Parley's  canal 2,924  52 

Assessor  and  Collector’s  office 6,159  38 

Donations 999  97 

Rent 1,665  00 

Street  sprinkling 22,012  56 

City  taxes  refunded ' 158  92 

Bridges 4,097  Ki 

Suspense 30  .50 

State  street  paving  70,206  13 

Retaining  walls 3,798  28 

Mayor’s  contingent  fund 1,507  53 

Surplus  canal 545  24 

Richards  street  paving 8,276  00 

Watermain  extension 391  85 

Curbing  and  guttering 165  40 

Crematory 78  70 

December  estimate 105,000  00 


Total 81,13.5,864  84 
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Jauuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December  (estimated) 

Totals 


THE  MONTHLY  SHOWING. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

.S  32,949  85 

S 120,610  67 

36,858  62 

89,068  70 

43,947  66 

52,583  19 

44,610  71 

63,122  72 

. 173,525  52 

73,943  29 

42,768  08 

107,667  69 

, 372,275  52 

125,421  25 

. .37,372  67 

108,100  33 

42,074  61 

91,.535  14 

225,616  03 

105,874  51 

12,709  ,30 

92,936  75 

200,000  00 

105,000  00 

§1,265,208  57 

§1,135,865  84 

THE  STREET  DEPARTMENT. 

During  1891  the  cost  of  operating  the  Street  Department  was  §13,988.- 
42;  for  1892  the  expenditures  will  aggregate  §100,000.  Time  will  prove 
that  it  is  money  well  spent.  During  the  year  thirty  miles  of  streets  were 
graded  and  crowned  and  twenty  miles  of  streets  graveled,  over  40,000  tone 
of  gravel  being  used,  which  was  obtained  from  the  city’s  gravel  banks  on 
the  East  Bench,  and  hauled  as  far  west  as  Tenth  West  street  and  as  far 
north  as  Fourth  North  street,  on  cars  owned  by  the  municipality,  thus  in- 
suring cheap  and  expeditious  distribution.  During  the  busy  season,  100 
men  and  teams  were  constantly  employed. 

THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Health  Department  has  improved  on  the  splendid  record  which 
marked  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence.  Under  its  vigorous  sanitary 
policy  the  death  rate  has  in  the  past  twelve  months  been  reduced  one-half, 
a stringent  sanitary  ordinance  adopted,  a crematory,  wherein  garbage,  dead 
animals  and  night  soil  are  reduced  to  odorless  ashes,  which  in  time  will 
have  a commercial  value,  established,  and  a reign  of  health  created  that  is 
provocative  of  expressions  of  surprise  from  the  traveled  stranger  and  ut- 
terances of  pteans  of  joy  from  the  happy  mothers  of  lisping  babes.  For 
the  eleven  months  ending  November  .30th,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded 
was  686,  and  the  total  for  the  year  will  be  about  700. 

Of  the  686  deaths  315  were  of  children  under  5 years  of  age,  and  120 
were  over  60  years  of  age 

During  the  same  period  886  births  were  reported,  881  being  of  white 
parentage,  five  of  colored  parentage,  482  were  males  and  404  were  females. 
The  records  of  the  county  show  that  604  marriages  were  celebrated  in  this 
city  during  the  eleven  months. 

Contagious  diseases,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  1892,  were  not  so 
prevalent  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  total  number  recorded  being  155,  of 
which  but  very  few  cases  were  fatal. 

Estimating  the  population  of  the  city  at  70,000,  the  annual  death  rate 
per  100  would  be  1 per  cent.,  figured  on  a basis  of  700  deaths  for  the  year. 
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THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Up  to  and  including  the  20’th  of  December,  the  Fire  Department  dur- 
ing 1892  responded  to  131  alarms  and  traveled  142^^  miles  in  connection 
therewith.  The  amount  of  insurance  involved  up  to  December  1st  was 
$412,244.50;  the  total  loss  by  fire  was  $110,516.30,  of  which  $106,951.30  was 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies,  making  the  net  loss  over  and  above  in- 
surance paid,  $13,610;  Thirty  officers  and  men  constitute  the  permanent 
force  of  the  Deparment.  For  the  eleven  months  ending  November  .30th 
the  cost  of  the  Department  was  $44,618.96,  making  the  expense  for  the 
year  less  than  $50,000. 

I 

THE  BRICKMAKER3. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  the  past  two  years  in  the  facilities 
for  manufacturing  brick  and  also  in  the  quality.  In  the  table  below  we 
report  the  product  of  fourteen  brick  concerns  for  the  year  at  twenty-eight 
and  a half  million.  In  1891  quite  a number  of  front  pressed  brick  were 
shipped  here  from  Colorado  and  other  points  East.  This  has  all  been 
stopped  through  the  Pressed  Brick  Company  here  having  machinery  and 
materials  for  making  as  good  brick  as  is  to  be  had  anywhere.  For  this 
purpose  a shale  is  used  which  makes  a brilliant  red  brick  as  firm  as  stone. 
The  following  table  shows  the  manufacture  of  the  year  1892: 


Names. 

Daily 

Capa- 

city. 

Made. 

Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Companv 

Vi^lini  Jir,  CJo . 

30.000 

60.000 
40,000 

40.000 
.30,000 

30.000 

80.000 
20,000 

40.000 

20.000 
20,000 
20,000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

3.000. 000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

3.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

W.  .T.  TiiHHpinham  X".  Co  

Howard 

TCirW  Co 

D Frey  (Enterprise) 

W.  S.  Rimkina  . 

Smith  & Reynolds 

Three  Bountiful  yards ....  . . . 

Cahoon  & Haynes 

W.  Smith .'  

Atwood  Bros  ...  .... 

Totals 

430,000 

28.500,000 

One  year  ago  we  reported  28,000, OQO  brick  used  in  the  city  in  1891,  and 
the  yards  as  having  8,500,000  left  in  stock  in  the  yards.  The  yards  have 
now  in  stock  only  3,000,000.  This  makes  the  consumption  of  brick  in  this 
city  in  1892  aggregate  34,500,000,  and  it  can  justly  be  called  home  manufac- 
ture. 
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LIBRARIES. 


There  are  half  a dozen  libraries  in  the  city,  the  most  extensive  of 
which  is  the  Pioneer  Library,  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  building.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  a library,  as  have  also  the  Fire 
Department,  University  of  Utah,  and  Salt  Lake  Academy.  There  is  also 
a Territorial  Library,  kept  in  the  Postoffice  building,  and  a United  States 
library  of  Law  books  in  the  Third  District  court  room. 


PUBLIC  PARKS. 


The  men  who  founded  Salt  Lake  City  thoughtfully  reserved  a ten- 
acre  block  occasionally,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for  public  parks,  the 
breathing-places  of  the  city  that  was  to  be.  Such  are  the  Tenth  Ward 
Square,  Washington  Square,  Pioneer  Square,  and  Deseret  University 
Square,  each  of  ten  acres.  Part  of  the  latter  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Deseret  University,  and  Tenth  Ward  Square  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Territorial  Agricultural  Society  for  show  purposes.  Washington  Square 
was  selected  for  the  joint  city  and  county  building,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  It  will  cost  over  half  a million  dollars.  The  architecture  is 
very  fine  and  imposing  and  the  citizens  are  justly  proud  of  this  magnifi- 
cent building. 

A few  years  ago  the  city  bought  a tract  of  110  acres,  lying  between 
Fifth  and  Seventh  East  and  extending  half  a mile  or  so  south  of  Ninth 
South,  for  a park,  and  called  it  Liberty  Park.  The  soil  is  rich  and  moist, 
and  when  bought  by  the  city  it  already  had  quite  a growth  of  trees  in 
parts  of  it.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  this  in  the  way  of  laying 
out  walks  and  drives,  planting  trees,  sinking  wells,  and  in  other  ways  im- 
proving it.  It  is  already  an  attractive  park,  and  is  sure  to  be  made  more 
of  as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  a beautiful  public  gar- 
den. The  purchase  of  the  land  for  a park  was  an  inspiration;  it  could 
not  be  bought  now  for  ten  times  what  it  cost  the  city  ten  years  ago. 
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UTAH. 


From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  January  let,  1893,  we  quote  exten- 
sively. As  this  paper  is  standard  authority  and  takes  especial  pains  in 
compiling  its  New  Year’s  edition,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  endorsing  what 
it  has  said  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah  Territory.  On  January  1st,  1893, 
this  paper  said  editorially  : 

“For  the  past  year  Utah  has  been  more  generally  prosperous  than  any 
other  Territory  or  State  in  the  West.  There  has  been  a little  slowing  up 
in  mining  ; the  yield  for  the  year  is  not  up  to  the  usual  average,  but  there 
have  been  new  departures  in  mining.  Gold  mines  have  been  successfully 
worked  that  never  were  worked  before.  Enough  has  been  done  to  demon- 
strate the  possibilities  for  the  future,  and  all  that  class  of  mining  is  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  crops  of 
all  kinds  were  most  abundant  last  autumn.  There  have  been  no  serious 
strikes  among  laboring  men  ; there  have  been  no  destructive  storms  ; no  • 
epidemic  has  raged  ; every  day  of  the  year  just  closed  has  marked  pro- 
gress for  Utah.  Politically,  the  Territory  is  rapidly  reaching  that  point 
when  there  will  be  no  discussion  about  Utah  any  more  than  about  any 
other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union  in  regard  to  its  political  or  social’ 
status.  It  still  maintains  its  place  as  possessing  the  finest  climate  in  the 
Union,  the  fairest  skies,  the  most  enchanting  scenery,  the  best  place  for 
men  to  work,  the  place  where  people  can  have  more  comforts  for  less  money 
than  in  any  other  spot.  In  this  city,  which  is  the  metropolis,  while  people 
have  said  times  were  dull,  it  still  remains  true  that  1200  houses  were 
erected  last  year,  and  there  are  no  houses  for  rent.  Considering  that  the 
leading  industry  in  the  Territory  is  mining,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory so  far  has  been  made  to  rest  upon  mining,  and  considering  the  ap- 
prehension which  has  filled  the  hearts  of  miners  during  the  last  year,  and’ 
the  low  prices  at  which  their  chief  products  have  been  sold,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  progress  has  been  made.  Again,  during  the  last  month,  not- 
withstanding the  temporary  failure  of  the  silver  conference,  notwithstand- 
ing the  low  price  of  lead,  there  has  been  a steadily  growing  feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  the  coming  year  is  going  to  be  more  prosperous  than  the  year 
just  closed. 

Then,  too,  we  have  our  lake,  our  springs,  our  everlasting  glorified 
mountains;  w’e  have  ample  accommodations  for  guests;  and  the  fact  is 
known  generally  now,  that  this  spot  is  a natural  sanitarium,  and  that 
ought  to  bring  thousands  of  people  here.  There  are  some  plans  for  im- 
provements for  the  year  to  come  which  will  give  employment  to  many 
laborers,  which  will  distribute  large  amounts  of  money,  and  the  people  of 
this  Territory  look  up  to  the  New  Year  with  more  hope  and  confidence- 
than  any  other  people  between  the  seas.” 
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THE  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE. 

•‘The  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  past  year  did  much 
work  in  sending  out  circulars  and  answering  correspondence.  It  had  con- 
siderable inquiry  from  persons  East  wanting  information  regarding  the 
city  and  country.  There  was  considerable  correspondence  relative  toman- 
irfacturing  enterprises,  and  such  correspondence  would  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  a number  of  such  enterprises  here  had  the  applicants 
for  information  been  satisfied  with  the  price  of  fuel  here.  This  question 
of  cheap  fuel  is  one  which  should  be  made  the  special  feature  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Chamber  during  this  year,  and  it  is  believed  if  this  is  done  and 
worked  with  the  same  zeal  as  was  shown  the  past  year  in  the  question  of 
freights,  cheap  fuel  will  result. 

The  Chamber  one  year  ago  elected  a board  pledged  to  secure  relief  for 
this  city  from  excessive  freight  charges.  This  pledge  gave  the  board  one 
special  object  to  work  for,  and  its  energies  were  concentrated  chiefly  on 
that  object  for  nine  months  before  consummating  the  business. 

In  March  Mr.  Sears,  Commissioner  of  the  Transportation  Bureau  of 
the  Chamber,  filed  complaints  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 

AGAINST  ALL,  THE  RAILROADS 

west  of  the  Missouri  river  doing  business  here.  July  22d  was  set  for  the 
time  for  a hearing  before  the  Commission.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  rail- 
way people  and  their  friends,  the  trial  was  postponed  to  September  5th. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  chief  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  tele- 
graphed, asking  a postponement,  or  else  that  the  Chamber  should  not  op- 
pose them  in  asking  to  have  the  trial  deferred  for  sixty  days,  and  offering 
to  meet  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  fix  up  a schedule  of  prices 
which  should  be  agreed  to  between  the  patties  interested.  Mr.  Eccles,  for 
the  Union  Pacific,  signed  an  agreement  specifying  that  if  this  failed  the 
company  would  not  place  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  an  early  trial  of 
the  complaints  filed  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  Presi- 
dent Donnellan  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  then  appointed  a committee 
of  fifty,  men  engaged  in  various  classes  of  business,  and  who  being  large 
shippers,  were  most  directly  interested  in  a reduction  of  rates.  On  October 
10th  this  committee  was  met  by  representatives  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  Rio  Grande  Western,  Denver  & Rio  Grande, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe,  Burlington 
& Missouri  River  and  Missouri  Pacific  Railways.  This  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  committee  and  representatives  of  the  roads  named  remained  in 
session  several  days,  and  it 

RESULTED  IN  A REDUCTION 

of  certain  classes  of  freight,  such  as  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  reduc- 
tion, to  figures  which  in  the  aggregate  did  great  good  to  this  city.  It  was 
on  ores,  iron  and  the  heavier  classes  of  merchandise  which  received  the 
greatest  benefits  in  reduction  of  rates,  such  articles  as  are  most  needed 
here  or  are  in  demand  for  sending  away.  Taking  the  year  1892,  with  its 
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tonnage  and  tariff,  this  city  pays  annually  to  the  railway  about  five  million 
-dollars.  The  reductions  made  by  this  agreement  between  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  and  the  railway  men  and  afterwards  ratified  by  the 
Chamber,  makes 

A SAVING  TO  THE  CITY 

of  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a sum  about  one-half  what  the 
Chamber  started  out  to  make,  but  failed  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
noted  above.  In  round  figures,  this  was  a reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  the 
old  rates,  taken  as  a whole,  but  as  only  certain  classes  are  affected,  the  re- 
duction on  some  of  these  was  like  cutting  rates  in  two.  Portions  of  the 
reductions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  mining, 
to  manufacturing  and  kindred  industries. 

The  Chamber  also  took  an  active  part  for  a time  in  encouraging  the 
San  Francisco  & Salt  Lake  railroad  proposition,  but  its  chief  labors  were 
on  the  transportation  question.” 


FINE  RECORD  OF  RUSINESS. 


When  Lieutenant  Fremont,  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific,  passed  through 
■ the  country  lying  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras,  it  pleased  him  to 
bestow  upon  it  the  geographical  name  of  the  Great  Basin.  Although  not 
gifted  with  a prophetic  vision,  no  other  name  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate for  that  portion  which  is  now  confined  within  the  lines  that  divide 
Utah  from  her  neighbors,  for  here  nature  has  been  most  lavish  in  her 
favors,  and  here  man  is  building  up  a commonwealth  which  will  in  time  be 
the  peer,  in  products,  wealth,  culture,  and  in  all  that  makes  this  life  worth 
living,  of  any  of  her  more  fortunate  sisters  upon  whom  the  honors  of  State- 
hood have  been  conferred.  Xot  only  is  it  the.  great  basin  which  has  been 
the  receptacle  of  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  an  empire,  but  within  the 
protecting  walls  of  the  great  mountains  which  encircle  her  valleys  sani- 
tariums exist  which  are  the  Mecca  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  of  all  countries. 
With  untold  wealth  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  storehouses  of  treasure  in  the 
fastnesses  of  her  glorious  mountains, 

UTAH  IS  FURTHER  BLESSED 

with  a climate  which  is  a source  of  continuous  joy  to  her  home  people,  a 
revelation  to  the  traveled  stranger,  and  a panacea  for  the  ills  of  mankind. 
Of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  it  is  the  least  known  to  the  home-seeker, 
investor  and  prospector,  and  yet  it  offers  more  inducements  to  settlers, 
capitalists  and  treasure-hunters  than  any  other  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  for  poverty,  as  it  exists  elsewhere,  is  unknown,  investments  are  no- 
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where  more  secure,  and  a grander  or  more  prolific  mineral  field,  or  one  that 
has  been  the  least  explored,  does  not  at  the  present  engage  the  attention  of 
the  delvers  after  gold  and  silver. 

For  forty  years  or  more  its  most  inviting  sections  have  been  inhabited, 
but  there  are  still  thousands  of  acres  which  need  only  the  experienced 
hand  of  the  husbandman  to  cause  them  to  be  the  most  prolific  in  the  West- 
Irrigation  has,  as  in  California,  been  reduced  to  a science  in  Utah,  and 
where  used  a crop  failure  is  out  of  the  question  and  a handsome  reward 
always  assured.  Of  the  10,775  farms  in  Utah,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  9,721  are  irrigated,  and  the  average  size  of  the  farms  is  twenty-seven 
acres. 

THE  AVERAGE  FIRST  COST 

of  water  rights  is  $10.55  per  acre,  the  average  cost  of  preparing  the  soil  for 
cultivation,  including  the  purchase  price  of  the  land,  is  $16.10  per  acre,  and 
the  average  present  value  of  the  irrigated  land,  including  buildings,  is 
placed  at  $84.25  per  acre,  showing  an  apparent  profit,  less  cost  of  buildings, 
of  $57.60  per  acre.  As  the  average  annual  cost  of  water  is  ninety-one  cents 
per  acre  the  thrifty  husbandman,  after  deducting  that  sum  from  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  the  products  per  acre,  has  a handsome  balance  of 
$17.12  per  acre  to  his  credit. 

The  same  authority  states  that  in  1890  crops  were  raised  by  irrigation 
on  263,47.3  acres,  or  411.68  square  miles,  a trifle  over  flve-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Territory.  While  Utah  is  not  destined  to 
ever  become  a cereal  exporter,  its  products  from  a total  of  361,222  acres  of 
land  aggregated  in  value  $8,300,705.80,  divided  as  follows  : 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

2,409,454 

1,132,218 

165,067 

212,546 

45,204 

306,100 

120,572 

$1,927,563  20 
532,142  46 

118,848  24 

106,273  00 

27,574  44 

2,715,107  00 

1,637,367  76 

935,874 

21,726 

496,013  22 

7,604  10 

4,200 

8,246,062 

565.560 

462  00 

206,151  55 

33,933  60 

16,688,841 

500,665  23 

Total 

$8,300,705  80 

During  the  same  period  farm  products  valued  at  $1,796,224.45  were 
produced,  butter  being  credited  with  $323,303.23,  cheese  with  $37,181.25, 
and  honey  with  $76,894.83. 

The  foregoing  products  are  specially  mentioned  to  show  their  great 
diversity  and  the  peculiar  soil  products  which  Utah  possesses  that  w’ould 
insure  such  a wonderful  showing  being  made.  When  the  home-seeker 
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' takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Utah  has  a total  area  of  52,601,600 
acres,  and  that  from  its  cultivated  area  of  only  361,222  acres  the  farmers 
produced  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  value  of  over  810,000,000,  he 
will  involuntarily  exclaim  : “Utah  is  indeed  the  promised  land  !”  When 
told  that  here  the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  twenty  bushels, 
that  ninety-six  bushels  of  oats  have  been  harvested  from  a single  acre, 
that 

^’I^’ETY  BUSHELS  OF  BAKLEY  TO  THE  ACRE 

have  been  recorded,  and  that  a yield  of  fifty  bushels  of  white  flint  corn 
. and  sixty  bushels  of  yellow  corn  to  the  acre  evoked  no  surprise,  he  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  a desire  to  emigrate  ; but  when  he  ascertains  that  917 
bushels  of  potatoes,  worth  8767.60,  were  taken  from  a single  acre,  he  will 
pack  up  at  once.  The  yield  in  other  products  is  equally  prolific,  the  rec- 
ord being  as  follows  : Alfalfa,  four  to  seven  tons  to  the  acre;  rye,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  bushels;  carrots,  from  700  to  1,000  bushels;  turnips,  400  to 
600  bushels.  The  orchards  keep  pace  with  the  cereal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, as  the  following  official  records  will  attest : Pears,  500  bushels  to  the 
acre;  apples,  from  400  to  600  bushels;  peaches,  500  to  700  bushels;  plums, 
300  to  400  bushels  ; small  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  blackberries,  goose- 
berries and  currants,  from  300  to  .350  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  fact,  as  a 
well-known  writer  truly  says ; “Call  the  roll  of  products  and  there  is  none 
that  can  be  raised  in  the  temperate  zone  which  does  not  reach  perfection 
here.  Earth  is  absolutely  wanton  in  fecundity.” 

Utah’s  pastoral  industry 

stands  on  an  equal  plane  with  that  of  agriculture.  Her  beef  cattle,  nour- 
ished the  year  round  on  the  succulent  native  grasses  which  grow  abund- 
antly on  mountain  side  and  in  vale,  are  recognized  the  country  over  as 
■ ’oeing  without  a superior,  while  her  horses  have  as  a rule  greater  lung  ca- 
pacity, better  legs  and  stronger  hoofs  than  those  nurtured  on  the  plains. 
Horsemen  claim,  and  not  without  reason,  that  horses  raised  in  this  climate 
are  hardier  than  those  of  other  sections,  and  all  other  things  equal,  they 
. are  stouter,  better  campaigners  or  workers,  and  speedier  than  those  of  a 
lower  altitude  and  milder  climate. 

An  authority  on  the  subject  says  : “Stock  raising  in  Utah  involves 
but  little  care  or  labor.  Pasture  is  found  the  year  round  and  all  domestic 
animals  thrive  on  the 

N.YTIVE  GRASSES  OF  THE  MESAS  AND  VALLEYS. 

There  are  now  in  the  Territory  about  500,000  cattle,  250,000  horses  and 
mules,  100,000  hogs  and  2,500,000  sheep,  worth,  all  told,  something  near 
$30,000,000.” 

The  estimate  is  a fair  one.  But  Utah’s  glory  in  a pastoral  way  is  not 
given  the  prominence  it  justly  deserves.  The  average  annual  yield  of  wool 
is  about  12,000,000  pounds,  and  as  Eastern  manufacturers  are  always  on 
the  alert  for  it,  a uniform  price  of  16  and  17  cents  a pound  has  prevailed 
Uor  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that  the  clips  from  40 
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merino  sheep  average  from  41  to  67  pounds  each  of  wool  which  cannot- 
be  excelled  in  fiber  and  quality  by  any  other  country  under  the  sun. 

utahIs  mines. 


But  it  is  in  her  mines  that  Utah  takes  her  greatest  glory  and  pride. 
Although  the  largest  portion  of  her  domain  is  a terra  incognita,  vast  fields 
of  mineral  treasures  already  mark  her  as  being  destined  to  be  at  no  dis- 
tant date  among  the  leading  bullion-producers  of  the  country.  “The 
greatest  mines  of  the  earth  are  yet  to  be  opened  in  the  American  Great 
West.  Mountains  of  gold  and  silver  ore,  beside  which  all  the  famed  riches 
of  the  Comstock  lode  will  some  day  sink  to  beggars’  pence,  yet  rear  their 
proud  heads  to  heaven,  untouched  by  pick  or  spade  or  drill.  The  veritable 
treasure-houses  of  the  gods  yet  await  the  enterprise  and  muscle  of  the 
sturdy  prospectors  and  miners  who  are  destined,  and  that  ere  long,  to  fire 
the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  world  with  their  Midas-surpassing  wealth  of 
solid  ducats.” 

Thus  writes  the  Hon  Pat  Uonan,  in  a strain  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
a sample,  in  his  book  “Utah;”  but,  elaborate  and  grandiloquent  as  it  may 
sound,  time  will  prove  it  to  be  as  time  as  the  prophecies  of  the  Nazarene. 
Utah  already  has,  with  her  Tintic  and  the  Park,  earned  an  enviable  place 
in  the  roll  of  bullion-producing  States  and  Territories,  and  in  time  these) 
with  the  assistance  of  the  treasures  of  the  Bingham,  Little  Cottonwood^ 
Deep  Creek,  American  Fork,  Rush  Valley,  Dry  Canon,  Ophir,  Marysvale, 
Silver  Reef  and  other  districts,  bid  fair  to  place  her  in  the  lead. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  development  her  mines  during  the  year 
1891  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  the  large  sum  of  $12,240,885.73, 
the  value  of  the  bullion,  etc.,  being  computed  at  the  demonetized  rate.  If 
the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  was  computed  at  its  mint  valuation,  and  other 
metals  at  their  value  at  the  seaboard,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
product  to  $16,198,066.81. 


REAL  ESTATE  SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Month. 

January . . ; 

February 

March  

April 

May • ■ 

June  • 

July 

August  

September 

October 

November  

December 


Amount. 
8 663,336 
667,082 
1,027,984 
426,415 
464,052 
409,547 
507,418 
792.150 
461,078 
471,230 
551,966 
1,291,057 


Total ■ ■ S7,743,.315 

ACREAGE  AND  FARM  LANDS. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a great  many  inquiries  about  the 
prices  of  acreage  lands  near  Salt  Lake  City;  also  fruit  and  farming  lands 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  correct  information  upon 
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this  subject,  but  we  can  give  a general  idea  of  values  that  may  be  of  some- 
assistance.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  values  can  only  be 
approximately  correct.  Our  splendia  electric  car  system  reaching  out  in 
all  directions  from  the  city  is  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  lands  reached 
by  the  different  lines.  Our  streets  are  very  wide  (132  feet),  admitting  of 
rapid  transit,  which  makes  residence  desirable  from  two  to  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  center  of  the  city.  Values  range,  within  a radius  of  four 
miles  from  the  postofRce,  all  the  way  from  $500  to  82,500  per  acre,  and 
are  being  subdivided  and  good  cement  walks  put  down.  Some  of  these 
lands  are  being  bought  for  speculation,  but  most  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  homes  by  the  purchasers.  Improvements  made  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  are  still  going  on,  are  of  a very  substantial  kind,  the 
materials  used  being  a good  quality  of  pressed  brick,  with  good  solid  rock 
foundations.  Beyond  the  limits  now  reached  by<the  electric  car  lines 
property  can  be  purchased  at  a much  less  rate  per  acre,  and  conservative 
men  think  there  is  a great  future  for  this  class  of  property.  Farm  lands 
ten  to  twenty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  suitable  for  growing  fruits, 
vegetables,  lucerne  and  grain,  can  be  purchased,  with  water  for  irrigation, 
at  $30  to  $150  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  improvements.  Immense 
crops  of  grain  and  lucerne  can  be  grown  upon  these  lands,  and  fruits,  such 
as  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  plums,  prunes,  etc.,  if  taken  good  care  of,  pro- 
duce very  large  crops,  and  of  a fine  quality  and  flavor. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Daggett,  U.  S.  Surveyor  General,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing valuable  information  in  regard  to  public  lands  : -‘The  Territory  of 
Utah  contains  about  52,601,600  acres  of  land,  of  which  13,037,785  have  been 
surveyed,  leaving  a balance  of  39,563,815  to  be  surveyed.  It  also  has  about 
1,779.200  acres  of  water  area.” 

A great  deal  of  the  unsurveyed  land  is  mountainous  and  cannot  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes ; but  considerable  can  be  used  for  grazing,- 
both  for  sheep  and  cattle.  When  some  system  is  adopted  for  storing  the 
surplus  water  in  the  mountains  until  it  is  needed  for  irrigation  purposes, 
the  area  of  agricultural  lands  will  be  largely  increased.  Nothing  will  help 
this  project  more  than  the  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  to  cede  to 
the  various  States  the  arid  lands  lying  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Manufacturers  in  the  East  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
enormous  quantities  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  next  few  years  would  place  Utah  in  the  front  rank  as 
a manufacturing  center.  This  means  a large  increase  in  our  population, 
and  of  a class  who  are  naturally  home-seekers,  which  of  itself  must  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  our  suburban  property  and  adjacent  farm  and  fruit 
lands. 

While  we  are  writing  this  a very  important  contract  is  being  consum- 
mated for  the  erection  of  the  largest  copper  smelter  and  refining  plant  in 
the  United  States,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  not  less  than  $.500,000,  and. 
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•within  six  months  assurances  are  given  that  the  same  will  be  in  operation. 
The  projectors  of  the  scheme  are  men  of  large  wealth,  who  thoroughly 
understand  their  business,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  this 
venture.  The  citizens  have  raised  a bonus  for  this  enterprise  amounting 
■ to  8100,000,  thus  demonstrating  not  only  their  ability  but  their  willingness 
:to  assist  in  building  up  and  fostering  legitimate  industries. 

We  have  no  land  boom  here,  and  purchases  and  sales  are  based  upon 
merit  and  the  steady  growth  of  our  city,  and  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  this  is  apparently  one  of  the  best  places  for  investors  and  home- 
.seekers  in  the  United  States.  In  this  short  article  we  have  tried  to  answer 
in  a general  way  questions  so  frequently  asked  by  letter  by  those  of  our 
friends  now  living  in  the  overcrowded  cities  of  the  East  who  begin  to 
■realize  that  in  a short  time  they  must  seek  location  in  some  Western 
city. 

BANK  CLEAKANCES. 

The  year’s  clearances  amounted  to  894,023,611,  against  those  of  1891, 
■381,858,820,  showing  an  increase  of  $12,239,791.  Following  is  the  year’s 
statement  of  clearances,  by  months,  compared  with  1891: 


Month.  1891.  1892. 

■January S 8,776,471  $ 7,587,452 

February 7,292,928  6,238,626_ 

March  6,162,690  7,461,484 

April 7,128,929  9,005,519 

Mav  ■ . 5,42 1, 098  8,374,002 

June 5,821,944  7,971,650 

July ■ ■ . ■ 7,200,625  8,363,500 

August ■ • ■ 7,949,917  7,493,757 

September  6,087,262  7,152,292 

■October 6,649,  49  7,818,726 

November 6,972,030  9,481,017 

December 7,413,277  8,064,589 


Totals S8]  ,783,820  $94,023,611 

Increase $12,239,791 


« 
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HOME  INDUSTRIES. 


Our  space  permits  but  a casual  allusion  to  our  numerous  home  indus- 
tries. We  have  many  of  them  and  they  are  generally  quite  successful, 
some  of  them  paying  to  their  stockholders  substantial  dividends.  Among 
the  most  prominent  manufactures  we  will  mention  boots  and  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, overalls,  hosiery,  trunks  and  boxes,  sash  and  blinds,  show  cases,  brooms 
and  brushes,  candy  and  confectionery,  cigars,  harness  and  saddles,  laun- 
dry and  fancy  soaps,  matches,  hats  and  caps,  wire  mattresses,  white  lead 
and  lead  pipe,  Portland  cement,  shoe  polish,  washboards,  rope,  patent  medi- 
cines, mineral  paint,  pickles  and  preserves.  We  have  an  art  glass  factory 
turning  out  some  of  the  most  handsome  designs  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  We  have  tanneries  and  furniture  manufactories, 
paper  mills:  have  the  finest  roller  flouring  mills,  turning  out  all  grades 
of  flour  from  which  our  crackers  are  made.  We  have  good  breweries, 
manufacturing  beer  from  Utah  malt  and  hops;  wagon,  carnage  and  ma. 


SALTAIR  BEACH  AND  PAVILION, 

Reached  by  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles  Railway,  13  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

chine  shops,  as  well  as  brass  and  iron  foundries,  capable  of  turning  out 
anything  from  a crowbar  to  a steam  engine.  We  have  good  nurseries 
producing  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees;  good  job  printing  offices  and 
lithographic  establishments;  live,  wide  awake  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers. The  products  of  our  farms,  orchards  and  factories  find  a mar- 
ket in  several  States  and  Territories.  There  are  few  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  we  cannot  manufacture  and  little  but  what  we  can  raise, 
even  mortgagee  being  rapidly  and  successfully  raised,  as  the  county  rec- 
ords for  last  vear  will  prove. 
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UTAH  AND  HER  RESOURCES. 


The  Generous  Hand  Held  Out  to  Settlers  and 

Investors. 


UNRIVALLED  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES — MINERAL  WEALTH  IN  UNKNOWN  MIL' 
LIONS — A SOIL  OF  ABOUNDING  FERTILITY — TREASURES  IN  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
— WOOL  — BEET  SUGAR  — LIVE  STOCK  — A HEALTH-GIVING  CLIMATE  — A. 
METROPOLIS  THAT  IS  A FIT  CROWN  FOR  THE  REGAL  BROW. 


Utah  contains  about  85.000  square  miles.  It  is  on  the  latitude  of 
Missouri,  and  is  about  800  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  .350  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  260  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains,  which  traverse  it 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  inhabited  portion  is  from  .3.500  to  7,000' 
feet  above  sea  level. 

The  history  of  Utah  differs  widely  from  that  of  any  other  State  or 
Territory.  The  Territory  was  acquired  by  treaty  from  Mexico  in  1818.  In 
1847  Brigham  Young,  with  a band  of  followers,  entered  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  and  that  advent  was  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  erasure  of  the 
Great  American  Desert  from  the  map  of  the  United  States.  In  1849  the 
people  of  Utah  organized  a State  known  as  “Deseret.”  Their  constitution 
was  re.iected  by  Congress,  and  in  18.50  the  Territory  of  Utah,  embracing 
Ijortions  of  the  present  States  of  Colorado,  Nevada  and  Wyoming,  was- 
formed,  with  Brigham  Young  as  Governor.  Brigham  Young,  who  has  been 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  Utah's  history,  died  in  1877.  The  presidency 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  then  devolved  upon 
John  Taylor,  who  died  in  1887,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Wilford  Woodruff,, 
who  at  present  occupies  that  position.  In  1890  President  Woodruff  issued 
a manifesto  against  further  polygamous  marriages. 

The  poxjulation  of  Utah  is  cosmopolitan,  being  drawn  from  all  quarters- 
of  the  globe.  In  1869  Utah  was  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad;  since  then  her  growth  has  been 
rapid.  The  present  population  is  about  250,000. 

With  these  brief  introductory  remarks  in  regard  to  the  first  aspect  of 
the  subject,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  second — that  of 


resources. 
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Utah  has  a world-wide  reputation;  but  that  has  been  builded  on  a 
peculiar  social  structure.  Socially  Utah  is  known  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe;  industrially  her  reputation  or  her  fame  has  heretofore  been  nil. 

In  the  early  days  Utah  was  practically  as  far  removed  from  the  “civiU 
ization”  of  New  York  and  Boston  as  were  the  jungles  of  India.  The  elec- 
tric telegraph,  that  subtle  agent,  the  great  enemy  of  ignorance,  the  swift 
destroyer  of  falsehood,  was  not  then  daily  and  hourly  sending  messages 
across  the  continent  from  this  valley.  The  iron  horse  had  not  then  begun 
its  missionary  work — we  mean  on  the  people  of  the  East.  The  news  had 
to  travel  by  stage,  and,  necessarily,  before  the  next  stage  the  grist  of  news 
brought  by  the  first  stage  had  developed  into  alarming  proportions. 

In  these  latter  days  a falsehood  can  scarcely  get  a start  before  the 
electric  wire  has  given  the  cold  chills  to  Mother  Gossip.  What  the  electric 
telegraph  began  the  railroad  is  completing.  The  light  is  beginning  to 
shine — to  shine  into  these  Eastern  homes.  With  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road they  began  to  come  West  warily,  armed  with  their  pistols  and  preju- 
dices, only  to  return  a few  days  later,  if  circumstances  were  such  that  they 
could  not  remain,  having  cast  their  pistols  into  the  desert  sand  and  their 
prejudices  to  the  desert  air.  For  some  twenty  three  years  the  railroad 
has  been  doing  this  missionary, work.  The  work  is  not  yet  complete,  but 
every  train  leaving  Salt  Lake  City  carries  with  it  a coachful  of  converts^ 
who  go  back  to  the  East  and  tell  the  “wondrous  story.”  In  many  ways  a 
transcontinental  trip  is  worth  more  to  a man  than  a year’s  course  in 
college. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  draw  conclusions  which  do  not  rest 
upon  records  and  authorities  which  are  unquestioned.  No  rose-color 
painting  is  necessary.  Utah,  thanks  to  her  manifold  resources,  occupies 
an  enviable  place  in  the  statistical  records  of  the  nation — records,  too,  that 
in  many  instances  are  compiled  in  the  interest  of  the  East. 

FOR  .VGRICULTCRE. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  her  agricultural  capabilities.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  say  that  farming  is  carried  on  here  very  much  as  it  is  in 
the  East,  with  the  addition  or  advantage  of  irrigation,  though  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  dry  farming,  so  called.  The  old  farmer  in  the 
East,  who  rises  with  disappointment  in  the  morning  that  there  has  been 
no  rain  during  the  night,  and  goes  to  bed  with  anxiety  as  to  the  probabil- 
ity for  rain  before  the  dawn,  and  works  himself  to  death  in  the  hay  field 
that  he  may  save  his  hay  crop,  knows  nothing  of  the  serenity  of  temper 
that  characterizes  the  farmer  of  Utah,  who  looks  up  with  a thanksgiving 
hymn  on  his  lips  as  the  sun  kisses  the  noble  Wasatch  in  the  morning  and: 
sends  a perpetual  baptism  of  sparkling  water  down  the  mountain  sides  to 
water  and  refreshen  the  valleys  with  the  regularity  of  a clock  and  with 
the  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 

Were  we  to  use  the  language  of  the  characteristic  individual  who  “ob- 
tains” in  other  States— the  Western  boomer— we  should  probably  say  that 
wheat  averages  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  barley  about  sixty,  oats  about  one 
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hundred  (for  there  are  many  such  crops  in  Utah)  while  liars  are  a minus 
quality.  But  we  are  in  Utah,  a community  that  has  been  built  on  the 
square.  The  figures  we  give  are  the  figures  of  Uncle  Sam.  and  Utah  has 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  while  Uncle  Sam  has  abundant  reason 
for  pride  in  his  young  offspring. 

WHEAT. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1890  (page  298)  gives  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  the  average  value  per  acre,  for  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  for  the  decade  ending  1889. 

The  average  yield  })er  acre  for  the  United  States  is  given  at  twelve 
bushels.  Comparing  that  with  Utah  we  find  that  she  exceeds  it  by  5.2 
bushels,  her  average  being  17.2.  After  a trial  of  ten  years  by  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  has  been  found  that 

AN  ACRE  OP  LAND  IN  UTAH 

produces  43.-3  per  cent,  more  wheat  than  the  average  acre  of  all  the  other 
States.  Lest  some  tenderfoot  may  say;  "Oh,  but  they  have  no  market 
out  in  Utah.”  we  will  quote  further  from  the  same  authority.  The  average 
National  value  per  acre  of  wheat  tor  the  same  decade  is  given  at  S9.95, 
Utah  812.71;  that  is  to  say.  the  farmer  of  Utah  realizes  from  his  acre  $2.76 
more  than  the  average  farmer  of  all  the  States,  or  his  crop  is  worth  about 
28  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  Nation. 

In  case  the  Kansas  boomer  rises  to  say:  "That  may  be,  but  our  State 
can  beat  that.”  I will  again  call  up  the  record,  which  is:  Kansas,  yield, 

13.9  bushels;  value  89.41.  Strange  to  say  the  rich  prairies  of  blizzard- 
stricken  Dakota  fall  below,  even  below  Kansas.  Dakota's  yield  was  only 

11.9  bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  $7.52.  The  staid  conservative  Hoosier  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  rich  State  yields  only  13.1  bushels,  valued  at 
811..36.  The  banner  State  of  Michigan  falls  short  of  Utah  by  two  bushels 
per  acre.  Poor  Iowa  shows  up  with  10.6  bushels,  valued  at  $7.56.  Sadder 
still  is  the  tale  from  the  South;  Mississippi  5.7  bushels,  Kentucky  9.4.  The 
far-famed  wheat  fields  of  Washington  yield  17.0.  Oregon  16.3,  value  being 
$12.16  and  $12.02  respectively.  California,  with  its  great  wheat  stretches, 
yields  12.5,  worth  $10.35. 

The  ratio  is  about  the  same  with  oats  and  barley.  In  1890  the  average 
oat  crop  of  the  United  States  was  19.8  bushels  per  acre,  while  Utah 
yielded  27.4. 

We  have  said  that  dry  farming  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 
The  figures,  therefore,  do  not  represent  the  yield  on  ii-rigated  lands.  The 
yield  on  the  former  is  very  low,  which  lowers  the  general  average  very  de- 
cidedly. Were  the  land  all  irrigated,  and  as  much  care  bestowed  upon  its 
cultivation  as  in  the  East,  it  is  safe  to  say  the  yield  would  be  about  double. 

An  analysis  has  just  been  made  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  show- 
ing that  the  irrigation  streams  of  the  Territory  contain  a higher  percentage 
of  nitrogen  compound  (the  essential  element  of  plant  food)  than  does  rain. 
This  will  account,  in  a large  measure,  for  the  immense  yields  on  irrigated 
lands. 


The  yield  of  wheat  in  Utah  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  bushels  for 
the  present  season,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000,000  bushels  over  that  of 
1890.  The  above  is  but  an  index  to  the  possibilities  of  wheat-raising  in 
Utah  when  all  our  valuable  lands  are  brought  under  cultivation. 

There  are  immense  fertile  districts  or  valleys  in  Utah  where  the  plow 
has  never  entered,  which  only  await  the  arrival  of  the  iron  horse  and  the 
irrigating  canal  to  bring  them  under  subjection. 

We  can  only  saj'  a word  in  regard  to  many  other  horticultural  and 
agricultural  resources  of  Utah.  It  is  a fact,  of  national  repute,  that  the 
Utah  potato  excels  that  of  any  other  State,  and  the  Utah  potato  will  yet 
astonish  the  world.  Secretary  Rusk,  in  a speech  at  Salt  Lake  City  last 
summer,  said:  “Utah  beats  the  world  ‘for  potatoes’  ’’  These  fertile  valleys 
will  be  the  great  potato  bin  of  the  United  States,  from  which  all  States 
will  draw  their  supplies.  A magnificent  industry  will,  ere  long,  spring 
from  the  potato — that  of  starch-making.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  Utah  potato  contains  a higher  percentage  of  starch — some  twenty- 
five  degrees  higher — than  any  other  potato  in  the  country.  We  predict  in 
a few  years  carloads  of  starch  will  daily  leave  this  Territory  for  all  por- 
tions of  the  globe. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

Last  year  there  was  started  an  industry  that  bids  fair  to  assume  large 
proportions  in  the  near  future,  and  to  add  great  wealth  to  the  Territory — 
that  of  making  sugar  from  sugar  beets.  Among  the  favored  spots  in  the 
United  States  for  this  industry  it  was  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
that  Utah  ranked  high.  The  rich  soils  of  the  valleys,  combined  with  an 
ideal  climate,  gave  to  the  beets  a high  percentage  of  sugar  and  purity,  and 
a large  yield.  Accordingly,  some  of  Utah's  enterprising  citizens  formed  a 
company,  built  a factory  costing  nearly  half  a million  dollars,  with  a 
capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets  a day.  Last  year,  their  first  season's  opera- 
tions, the  factory  turned  out  1,550,000  pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  This 
year  they  expect  to  turn  out  about  3,000.000  pounds;  and  still  it  would 
require  two  or  three  such  mammoth  factories  to  supply  alone  the  trade  of 
Utah.  All  the  way  from  850  to  8100  per  acre  can  be  made  by  farmers  rais- 
ing beets. 

FRUITS. 

There  is  such  a variety  of  climate  and  soil  that  there  is  no  variety  of 
fruit  scarcely  that  does  not  flourish  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  southern 
Utah  figs  are  raised  of  good  quality.  Peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  apri- 
cots, grapes,  cherries,  all  do  well  in  every  section  of  the  Territory.  Iii 
peaches  Utah  stands  pre-eminent.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  peach 
merchants  of  the  East  prefer  the  Utah  peach  to  that  of  any  other  State 
on  account  of  its  flavor.  Its  unexcelled  flavor  is  probably  due  to  the  high 
altitude  and  dry  climate.  The  California  peach  is  more  watery  and  has 
not  the  same  high  percentage  of  sugar.  What  is  wanted  in  the  Territory 
are  canning  factories  to  develop  this  industry.  Raisins  are  raised  to  per- 
fection in  southern  Utah.  Almond  nuts  are  successfully  grown  there,  as 


well  as  numerous  other  varieties  of  nuts.  The  fruit  trees  are  free  from 
the  many  blighting  diseases  that  afflict  the  fruit  trees  of  the  East. 

COTTON  RAISING. 

It  is  now  being  developed  that  cotton  can  be  raised  in  central  and 
southern  Utah  of  first-class  quality.  There  is  no  discounting  the  possi- 
bility of  cotton-raising  in  the  immense,  rich  valleys  of  southern  Utah. 
Silk  worms  have  been  cultivated  with  great  success,  as  nowhere  in  the 
United  States  do  all  the  conditions  obtain  as  they  do  in  Utah  for  success- 
ful sericulture.  Utah  makes  her  own  woolen  goods  from  her  own  superior 
wools.  In  a few  years,  as  things  are  trending,  we  will  be  making  our  own 
cotton  and  starching  it  with  our  own  starch,  and  our  beautiful  young 
women  will  be  dressed  in  the  finest  silk,  the  product  of  our  own  glorious 
Territory. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  Territory  has  87,4.57  horses  and  mules,  valued  at  83,084,473; 
255,675  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  83,000,372;  1,045,080  head  of  sheep,  valued 
at  82,1.53,107.  It  is  a common  saying  among  live-stock  men  that  Utah 
excels  in  facilities  for  stock-raising;  her  valleys  are  mild  and  fertile,  her 
hills  abound  in  feed.  This  great  plateau  is  the  natural  home  of  the  horse, 
and  horned  stock  thrive  as  nowhere  else. 

MINING. 

There  is  a large  cla.ss  of  people  in  Utah  who  will  remind  us  that  the 
greatest  and  grandest  of  Utah's  resources  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  remarkable  growth  of  Utah  in  recent  years 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  discovery  of  the  precious  minerals.  Twenty 
years  ago  two  shrewd  young  men  bought  a little  hole  in  the  mountain, 
otherwise  called  a prospect,  thirty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  paying 
therefor  S.30.000.  Now  that  mine — the  Ontario — is  paying  dividends  to  her 
enterprising  owners  of  83,000  a day.  There  has  been  taken  out  of  it  al- 
ready over  825.000,000  worth  of  silver,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  mill  and  mining  plant  of  this  mine  cost 
82,700,000,  and  about  five  hundred  men  are  employed,  at  an  average  wage 
of  about  8100  jier  month.  Over  813.000,000  in  dividends  alone  have  been  paid. 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  mines  in  the  United  States.  It  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  backed  by  shrewd  and  wealthy  men.  But  for  that  fact 
it  probably  would  have  gone  the  way  of  hundreds  of  other  mines.  No  one 
can  tell  but  that  there  are  a dozen  such  mines  in  the  Territory,  only  wait- 
ing for  the  right  men  with  capital  to  develop  them. 

The  amount  of  iirecious  minerals  that  have  been  mined  in  Utah  is  es- 
timated at  8175.000,000.  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  sum  repre- 
sents something  far  greater  than  the  same  amount  of  farm  produce  for 
instance,  because  of  the  greater  margin  of  profit.  In  Utah  silver  is  king^ 
but  outside  of  the  precious  minerals  there  is  scarcely  any  mineral  known 
,to  commerce  that  is  not  found  in  the  Territory. 

Altogether,  despite  the  enormous  amount  of  treasure  that  the  moun- 
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tains  have  already  given  up,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mines  has  only  begun.  Xo  one  can  estimate  the  amount 
■of  hidden  treasure,  much  less  can  we  fortell  the  glorious  future  that  awaits 
Utah  when  the  bowels  of  her  mountains  are  pouring  forth  their  treasure. 
With  lead,  copper  and  other  mines  giving  up  their  treasure,  and  with  large 
iron  manufactories;  all  drawing  hither  a large,  generous,  rich  population, 
nothing  will  eclipse  the  sun  of  Utah's  industrial,  commercial  and  social 
pre-eminence. 

Of  the  capabilities  of  our  Great  Salt  Lake  as  a wealth  producer.  Pro- 
fessor Hirsching  says: 

“The  soda  industry  of  this  country  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  sulphate 
of  sodium  crystals,  which  are  formed  in  the  winter  season  on  the  surface 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  are  driven  by  light  waves  to  the  shore  where  they 
can  be  gathered  in  enormous  quantities,  ought  to  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soda.  Another  source  of  these  salts  is  the  dried-up  lakes  of  the 
Western  districts,  where  immense  quantities  are  deposited.  These  crude 
natural  salts  contain  from  3.3  to  65  per  cent,  crystal  water.  They  are 
mixed  with  other  salts,  sand  and  other  matter,  making  them  unlit  for  any 
commercial  use;  but  when  refined  they  become  a very  valuable  article,  the 
basis  of  the  soda,  glass  and  other  industries. 

“We  notice  from  last  year's  mineral  statistics  that  200,000  tons  of  soda 
ash  were  imported  from  England  and  Germany,  not  speaking  of  the  caus- 
tic soda  and  other  soda  compounds.  Take  the  average  price  of  one  ton  of 
soda  ash  at  825  landed  in  New  York  port;  it  becomes  the  nice  little  sum  of 
85,000.000  yearly  for  this  soda  ash.  There  are  in  the  United  .States  .343 
glass  works;  each  of  them  uses  on  an  average  about  700  tons  of  soda  ash 
per  year  for  the  manufacture  of  glass;  besides  them  there  are  used  enor- 
mous quantities  of  soda  ash  sal  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  caustic  soda. 
Glauber  salt — in  the  paper  mills,  woolen  factories,  soap  works,  etc. 

“ One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  glass  works  could  use  success- 
fully the  pure  dry  sulphate  of  sodium  directly  for  the  manufacture  of  bot- 
tles, and  they  would  change  immediately  from  the  expensive  soda  ash  to 
the  dry  sulphate  of  sodium  when  it  can  be  had  cheap.  Is  it  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  the  United  States  scarcely  any  money  is  invested  in  this  indus- 
try? There  are  existing  to  our  knowledge 

ONLY  TWO  SODA  FACTORIES 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  one  uses  the  expensive  process  of  sal- 
vey,  where  bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  directly  obtained  and  only  by  a sec- 
ond operation  and  manipulation  and  handling  the  soda  ash  of  the  trade 
can  be  realized;  the  other  hauls  the  crude  material,  kryolite,  from  Green- 
land to  manufacture  soda  ash.  Apparently  our  Eastern  friends  are  not 
aware  of  our  Western  resources  of  sulphate  of  sodium.*  I shall  now  point 
out  a location  which  I think  is  very  favorable  on  account  of  having  a good 
quality  of  coal,  limestone  and  pure  water  in  abundance  convenient  to  the 
sulphate  deposits.  This  suitable  location  is  in  Northern  Utah.  In  order 
to  secure  financial  success  for  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  railroad  tracks 
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are  being  laid  to  the  shore  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  A ton  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  can  be  gathered,  loaded  and  shipped  to  the  manufacturing  places 
for  about  $1  per  ton. 

“This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  gathering  about  6,000  tons  of 
crude  sulphate  of  sodium  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the 
winter  of  1887  and  1888.  A few  years  ago  two  chemical  works  were  con- 
structed. one  in  Wyoming  and  the  other  in  Utah,  with  a view  to  utilizing 
the  natural  sulphate  of  sodium  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  and  by- 
products. The  Wyoming  works  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  trying  to 
treat  the  salts  of  the  lakes  of  W^yoming,  but  evidently  the  experiments 
have  not  been  successful. 

“The  impurities  and  crystal  waters  of  the  natural  crude  sulphate 
of  sodium  is  the  main  question  to  overcome,  and  my  process  introduced  at 
the  Utah  works  has  solved  the  problem. 

“ A knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  crude  salt  of  sulphate  of  so- 
dium of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  dried-up  lakes,  would  seem  to  be  of 
interest.  They  consist  of  sodium  sulphate,  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  mag- 
nesium and  potassium,  and  the  suljihates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  potas- 
sium, iron,  and  some  salts  contain,  besides  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pounds, borate  of  sodium  and  boracic  acid;  and  their  quantity  is  mathe- 
matically coi-rect,  dictated  by  the  quantity  of  the  crystal  water;  thus,  one 
molecule  of  crystal  water  is  represented  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
those  salts,  understood  under  the  terms  as  minor  portions.  In  addition  ta 
the  above  minor  portion  compounds,  we  find  in  some  of  the  dried-up  lake 
deposits,  carbonate  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  even  in 
some  localities  nitrate  of  sodium. 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  on  account  of  the  great  many  compounds  in 
these  salts  a great  many  varieties  will  exist,  but  they  seem  to  be  subjected 
all  to  one  chemical  law.  I will  demonstrate  this  on  one  example.  I have 
noticed  about  twelve  different  salts  of  the  above-mentioned  characteristic, 
and  I will  select  a salt  with  the  lowest  content  of  sulphate  of  sodium  ever 
analyzed,  i.e..  44  per  cent,  sulphate  of  sodium,  1..5  per  cent,  chloride  of  so- 
dium. 0.22  magnesia  chloride,  0.18  potassium  chloride,  0.6  magnesia  sul- 
phate (bitter  or  epsom  salt).  0.12  calcium  sulphate,  0..38  potassium  sul- 
phate and  53  per  cent,  molecules  of  crystal  water,  or  in  brief,  44  per  cent, 
sulphate  of  sodium.  53  per  cent,  of  crystal  water  and  3 per  cent,  of  the 
minor  portions. 

" A great  many  examples  may  be  given  where  the  above  statement  is 
proven  to  be  true.  Of  course,  I refer  only  to  pure  crystals.  Then,  as  a 
rule,  these  salt  crystals  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  insoluble  impurities, 
such  as  sand,  clay  and  lime.  These  kinds  of  salts  cannot  be  utilized  for 
any  purpose,  but  when  the  mentioned  chemical  compounds  (minor  por- 
tions), the  water  of  crystallization,  and  the  mechanical  impurities  are  sep- 
arated  or  removed  from  the  sulphate  of  sodium,  this  sulphate  of  sodium 
becomes  a very 

VALUABLE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCT, 

being  the  bases  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  and  by-products,  Glauber 
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salts,  and  may  be  used  after  drying  and  grinding  for  the  manufanture  of 
glass  and  for  the  concentration  of  chamber  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and. 
many  other  things. 

“ Now  all  the  dilRculties  of  purifying  these  salts  have  been  overcome, 
and  cheap,  practical  processes  will  do  it  to  perfection,  why  is  it  that  no- 
body takes  hold  of  this  enterprise?  Is  it  that  the  harvest  of  this  salt  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  because  in  mild  winters  there  is  not  a great  quantity 
of  sulphates  expelled  from  the  lake,  or  is  it  a lack  of  energy?  In  regard 
to  the  harvest  in  the  winter  I will  mention  that  the  harvest  in  the  sumr 
mer  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  by  no  means  more  certain  than  the  other,, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  supply  absolutely  safe  it  would  be  best  to  com- 
bine winter  and  summer  harvests.  The  salts  of  the  two  harvests  are  dif- 
ferent, but  it  is  very  easy  in  these  days  to  manufacture  the  various  soda 
compounds  from  these  two  salts;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  up  a more 
extensive  plant  to  be  successful.  The  new  processes  now  known  will 
greatly  cheapen  the  manufacture  of  all  the  soda  compounds.  There  is  no' 
doubt  that  if  the  natural  gas  wells  at  the  lake  shore  can  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  soda  from  the  salts  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  enter- 
prise will  be  one  of  the  best  paying  institutions  of  the  Territory,  and  capi- 
tal seeking  investment  cannot  find  a more  extensive  or  profitable  field.’ 


CLIMATE, 


An  article  on  Utah  and  her  resources  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not 
tell  of  the  climate  of  Utah,  for  the  resources  and  expansion  of  any  country 
hinge  largely  upon  climate.  A climate  should  be  one  of  the  first  consid- 
erations of  the  home-seeker.  A good  climate  makes  a good  people;  it 
makes  business  good,  and,  generally  speaking,  accompanies  the  other  con- 
ditions that  go  to  make  a good  country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  climate  of  Utah  is  a temperate  one;  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  a dry  climate.  Into  these  two  characteristics  a beneficent  Creator 
has  put  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  all  that  goes  to  make  a happy 
people,  a contented  people  and  a smiling  land. 

The  average  yearly  range  of  temperature  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  99  de- 
grees; Wisconsin  ranges  about  112;  Ohio,  134.5;  Montreal,  140.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  51.6;  at  Massachusetts,  46.4;  San 
Francisco.  55.6;  Texas.  66.  Very  seldom  does  the  monthly  range  exceed  50 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  average  range  monthly  is  considerably  below 
that  figure,  while  in  the  East  the  average  is  considerably  above  50.  It  is  a 
fact,  in  regard  to  the  equability  of  climate,  that  Utah  stands  near  the- 
head,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  these  figures  do  not  fairly  represent  Utah^ 
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-in  regal'd  to  her  range  of  temperature;  because,  while  in  the  East  the 
people  swelter  in  bed  at  nights,  the  nights  being  there  almost  as  warm  as 
the  days,  in  Utah  the  nights  are  always  cool,  no  matter  how  high  the  ther- 
mometer may  be  during  the  day;  and  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  question  of  range  of  temperature,  daily  or  monthly. 

But  it  is  in  the  dryness,  or  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
Utah  shines  resplendent,  and  the  key  to  her  magnificent,  matchless  climate 
is  to  be  found  largely  in  considering  this  aspect  of  the  case.  While  the 
people  in  Chicago  during  the  past  summer  were  sweltering  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  96,  and  while  hundreds  were  prostrated  on  the  streets  of  that 
city,  not  one  case  of  sunstroke  was  reported  in  Utah,  though  the  thermome- 
ter on  the  same  day  registered  96  and  over.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
largely  accounted  for  in  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air.  -A  t Salt  Lake 
City  the  relative  humidity  is  48  per  cent.;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  76,  Ne- 
braska 72,  San  Francisco  78,  Denver  51.2.  That  is,  in  Salt  Lake  City  only 
48  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture,  while  that  of 
San  Francisco  is  78  i)er  cent,  and  Boston  76. 

Again,  the  report  of  the  signal  service  officer  of  the  army  for  1891 
says  that  in  the  month  of  August  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  aque- 
ous vapor  in  the  air,  per  cubic  toot,  with  the  temperature  given,  was  as 
follows:  California,  temperature  80,  aqueous  vapor  4.2  grains;  Utah,  tem- 
perature 72,  aqueous  vapor  3.4  grains;  Colorado,  temperature  72,  aqueous 
vapor  3.8;  New  Mexico,  temperature  74,  aqueous  vapor  3.8;  Arizona,  tem- 
perature 80;  aqueous  vapor  5.4.  These  figures  show  that  there  is  about 
24  per  cent,  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  California  than  in  that  of 
Utah. 

These  figures  are  highly  important,  coming  as  they  do  from  indisputa- 
ble authority,  especially  to  consumptives  who  rush  to  California  every 
year  in  thousands  from  the  East  for  a change  of  climate,  only  to  find,  at 
least  in  this  important  respect,  a climate  similar  to  their  own;  while  in 
Utah  we  can  give  them  a climate  with  all  the  advantages  of  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  addition  of  high  altitude  and  dry  air.  This  not  only 
applies  to  consumptives,  but  those  afflicted  with  asthma  and  kindred  dis 
eases.  In  regard  to  the  average  cloudiness.  Utah  has  but  fifty  cloudy  days 
in  the  year;  Massachusetts  has  1.50  days  and  only  seventy-one  clear  days. 
Ohio,  has  1.30  cloudy  days  and  103  clear  days.  In  Wisconsin  rain  or  snow 
falls  on  112  days  in  the  year.  In  Pennsylvania  half  the  days  in  the  year 
are  cloudy.  Those  characteristically  “blue”  days  of  which  Longfellow 
wrote : 

“It  rains,  and  the  rain  is  never  weary. 

And  all  is  dark  and  dreary,” 

, are  scarcely  known  in  Utah.  The  clear  sky  and  purity  and  tonicity  of  the 
air.  which  brings  hope  to  the  heart  and  energy  to  the  body,  are  nowhere 
found  in  such  perfection  as  in  this  inter-mountain  country. 

The  question  of  sunshine  has  an  economic  value,  as  well  as  a physical 
one.  Crops  mature  earlier  than  in  the  East,  where  the  presence  of  clouds 
results  in  screening  the  earth  from  the  excessive  action  of  insolation;  and 
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in  other  ways  they  escape  misfortunes  which  are  only  attributable  to  damp 
and  cloudy  weather  during  the  growing  season. 

In  regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  a dry  atmosphere,  Dr.  Niles  of  Salt 
Lake  City  says: 

“Recent  investigations  have  strengthened  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
great  value  of  the  absorptive  and  asceptic  qualities  peculiar  to  dry  air  in 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases.  It  is  well  known  that  warmth  and 
moisture  favor  decomposition  and  the  generation  of  micro-organisms  and 
lessen  the  vapor  transpiration.  Dry  air,  on  the  contrary,  destroys  or  retards 
germ  life,  in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  amount  exhaled.  The 
moisture  thus  exhaled  may  serve  as  a vehicle  for  the  removal  of  etfete 
matter,  wasted  tissue  and  germs  of  disease." 

Should  cholera  become  epidemic  in  the  United  States,  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Niles  will  undoubtedly  receive  a practical  vindication  by  thousands 
of  people  hying  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  dread  disease. 

Mr.  George  N.  Salisbury.  Observer  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Salt  Lake 
City,  furnishes  the  following  interesting  statement : 

“ The  chief  requisites  for  a desirable  climate  are  that  it  shall  be  agree- 
able and  healthful.  These  requirements  are  in  many  respects,  and  we 
might  say  in  nearly  all,  one  and  the  same.  Several  conditions  of  weather 
conduce  to  make  a climate  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  be  agreeable,  there  must  be  a sufficient  amount  of  sunshine,  but  the 
sun’s  heat  must  not  be  too  intense.  There  should  be  a sufficient  amount 
of  rainfall,  too,  or  else  the  air  and  soil  will  become  too  dry;  but  the  rainy 
days  should  not  preponderate  over  the  others,  nor  occur  in  constant  suc- 
cession, for  that  is  oppressive,  and  often  menacing  to  health.  All  things 
considered,  an  equable  climate  is  the  one  most  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort;  its  opposite,  that  is.  one  in  which  sudden,  violent  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  frequently  occur,  is  one  very  trying  to  the  human 
system,  and  can  only  be  endured  by  the  most  robust  without  injury  to 
health. 

To  be  equable  a climate  must  not  have  a great  range  of  temperature; 
that  is,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  must  not  have  great  variability; 
that  is,  its  change  in  average  temperature  from  day  to  day  must  be  small. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  only  in  the  extreme  South,  and  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  East,  that  physical  prostration  from  long  continued  spells  of 
severe  heat  is  to  be  feared.  The  Pacific  Coast  States,  notably  California, 
have  a very  equable  climate,  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah  approach  them 
very  nearly  in  this  respect.  At  Salt  Lake  City  the  Weather  Bureau  rec- 
ords show  the  average  daily  variability  of  temperature  for  the  three  years. 
1890  to  1893,  to  have  been  1.2  degrees,  by  months  as  follows:  January, 
4.5;  February,  4.6;  March,  4.5;  April,  5.1;  May,  3.7;  June,  5.5;  July,  3.3; 
August,  2.8;  September,  3.9;  October,  3.8;  November.  4.0;  December,  5.0. 
The  greatest  daily  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  above  time  have  been, 
January,  29  degrees;  February,  26;  March.  31;  April.  36;  May,  35;  June,  36; 
July,  39;  August,  39;  September,  45;  October,  34;  November,  29;  December, 
27.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  greatest  daily  ranges  occur  in  mid-summer. 
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and  the  least  in  November  and  December.  The  higher  range  in  summer' 
is  due  to  the  rapid  radiation  that  takes  place  after  srjnset,  and  makes  cool 
nights.  The  average  daily  ranges  are  very  much  less  than  the  above.  In 
1892  they  were  as  follows:  January,  1.3.5  degrees;  February,  14.5;  March,. 
18.0;  April,  17.0;  May,  19.7;  June,  24.4:  July,  24.5;  August,  27.5;  September, 
26.6;  October,  20.1;  November,  18.1;  December,  13.7;  yearly  average,  19.8 > 
degrees. 

On  the  hottest  days  the  shade  temperature  rarely  reaches  above  100' 
degrees.  In  1892  there  were  four  days  in  June,  thirteen  in  July,  fourteen 
in  August  and  one  in  September  when  the  highest  temperature  exceeded 
90  degrees;  on  no  day  did  it  exceed  100.  In  winter  the  temperature  rarely 
falls  below'  zero.  During  1892  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  the  lowest 
temperature  went  below  zero;  that  was  December  14th,  one  degree  below,- 

The  atmosphere  is  dry,  the  relative  humidity  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  averaging  50  per  cent,  of  saturation.  It  ranges  from  66  per  cent,  in 
December  down  to  36  per  cent,  in  July.  It  is  the  low  humidity  during  the' 
summer  months  that  makes  the  highest  temperatures  endurable  and  not 
oppressive.  Air  with  a low  relative  humidity  has  a great  absorptive  ca- 
pacity for  moisture;  evaporation  takes  place  rapidly,  and  evaporation  is 
well  known  to  be  cooling  in  its  effects.  At  Salt  Lake  City  a temperature- 
of  90  degrees  in  the  shade  is  not  regarded  as  ojjpressive. 

The  annual  rainfall  of  16.75  inches  is  most  abundant  during  the  period 
from  November  to  May.  The  summer  months  are  dry,  the  rainfall  oc- 
curring only  in  occasional  showers.  Clear,  sunshiny  days  are  the  rule. 
During  last  season  June  had  78  per  cent.,  July  88  per  cent.,  August  86  per 
cent,  and  September  91  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount. 

A feature  of  climate  which  adds  greatly  to  comfort  here  is  the  ab- 
sence of  violent,  destructive  winds.  The  highest  recorded  wind  velocity  is 
48  miles  per  hour,  and  there  are  but  twm  instances  of  that.  Usually  there- 
are  two  or  three  dates  during  a month  when  the  velocity  reaches  above  20, 
and  sometimes  up  to  35  miles  per  hour.  On  the  remaining  days  the  winds 
are  light,  averaging  five  miles  per  hour.  During  a great  part  of  the  year,, 
except  wdien  modified  by  storms,  the  wind  is  of  a periodic  nature;  blowing 
from  the  southeast  in  the  morning,  and  from  the  northwest  in  the  evening.”' 
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THE  YEAR’S  MINE  PRODUCT. 


Never  in  the  history  of  Utah  has  there  been  so  much  ore  uncovered, 
or,  to  use  a miner's  phrase,  "in  sight,"  as  there  is  at  the  present.  And  it  is 
also  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  have  the  ores  exhibited  in  the  mines  been 
of  any  better  quality  than  at  present.  Then  there  is  another  very  im- 
portant feature  in  this  connection  to  mention,  and  that  is  that  never  have 
the  facilities  for  reduction  been  so  good.  The  improvements  in  hoisting 
works  make  it  possible  to  raise  ores  from  the  mines  at  a minimum  cost, 
while  the  ores  are  concentrated  cheaper  and  better  than  ever  before.  Then 
at  the  smelters  ores  of  lower  grades  are  reduced  more  than  was  possible  a 
few  years  ago.  During  the  past  year  one  company  sold  its  ores  under  a 
contract  which  took  833  per  ton  for  freight  and  working  charges.  That 
company  has  contracted  its  ores  for  the  year  1892  with  a 824  charge  for 
freight  and  reduction,  making  89  per  ton  better  than  the  1891  contract. 
That  means  a difference  of  about  8200.000  in  favor  of  the  mining  company 
should  it  sell  the  same  quantity  of  ores  as  in  the  past  year.  Then,  again, 
new  processes  for  working  ores  have  favored  the  miner. 

One  year  ago  silver  was  quoted  at  94^,  and  it  has  gone  ten  or  twelve 
points  below  that  much  of  the  past  year,  while  lead  has  depreciated  pro- 
portionately. The  two  railways  tapping  Tintic  district  made  a concession 
recently  of  33)^  per  cent,  in  freight  rates  on  ores  to  this  city,  amounting  to 
a reduction  of  81.25  per  ton.  Mine  owners,  the  railways  and  smelters  have 
a common  interest  in  keeping  the  mines  in  operation,  the  railway  wheels 
moving  and  the  smelters  in  blast,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  arrangement 
will  be  made  to  divide  up  the  losses  incident  to  the  cheap  market,  and  that 
there  will  be  but  little  stoppage  in  mining  operations. 

GOLD  .\XD  SILVER  MINING. 

From  the  commencement  of  mining  in  Utah  in  1871  to  the  close  of 
1892,  21  years,  the  total  output  of  silver,  gold,  lead  and  copper  has  been 
about  5>190,0{X),000.  This  output  would  have  been  very  much  larger  if  the 
same  methods  of  developing  promising  mines  in  Utah  had  been  adopted  as 
are  and  have  been  for  many  years  in  vogue  on  the  Comstock  lode  in 
Nevada.  \\  hat  has  been  done  here  so  far  has  been  largely  in  the  nature 
of  prospecting  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a very  large  output  in  the 
future.  Of  course  we  have  many  mines  that  are  thoroughly  developed  and 
are  being  worked  with  immense  profit  to  their  owners,  among  which  we 
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might  mention  the  Ontario  and  Daly  at  Park  City,  the  Bullion-Beck,. 
Eureka  Hill,  Centennial-Eureka  and  Mammoth  at  Tintic,  and  the  Horn 
Silver  at  Frisco.  There  are  scores  of  other  mines  that  give  promise  of  just 
as  good  average  results  as  those  mentioned  above  when  the  same  amount 
of  development  has  been  made.  A large  proportion  of  the  wealth  taken 
from  the  treasure  vaults  of  our  adjacent  mountains  is  distributed  within 
the  Territory.  Miners  are  large  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  orchard,  thus  giving  our  farmers  and  fruit-growers  a ready  and 
profitable  market  for  their  products  and  enhancing  the  value  of  their 
lands.  Neither  are  our  mineral  products  confined  to  the  articles  enumer- 
ated above,  for  we  have  large  deposits  of  nitrate  of  saltpetre,  and  if  the 
transportation  companies  would  make  rates  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent, 
advance  on  the  actual  cost  of  movement  Utah  would  become  a vigorous 
comx)etitor  with  Peru,  with  fair  chances  of  monopolizing  the  whole  trade 
at  least  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  the  same  transportation  rates  were  applied 
to  our  sulphur.  Japan  would  not  hold  a monopoly  of  this  article  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as  she  does  at  the  present  time.  The  very  force  of  circum- 
stances must  in  a short  time  adjust  our  transportation  rates,  so  as  to  open 
up  to  us  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  the  w'orld  on  articles  that 
we  have  in  such  abundance.  The  transportation  companies,  as  a matter 
of  self-protection  and  to  ensure  a large  carrying  trade,  will  yet  be  com- 
pelled to  make  rates  that  will  ensure  them  this  immense  traffic.  With  two 
or  three  lines  reaching  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  completion  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal,  the  world  would  be  open  to  us  for  the  various  products  of  our 
Territory.  With  a rate  of  four  dollars  a ton  from  here  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
we  could  make  it  impossible  for  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  to  profita- 
bly ship  their  pig-iron  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  even  though  it  came  as  ballast 
to  San  Francisco,  as  at  the  present  time.  Therefore,  when  twenty  years 
hence  some  one  shall  write  of  the  output  of  our  mines,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  in  comfjarison  with  what  we  write  to-day  the  present  figures  will  be- 
so  small  as  to  appear  entirely  insignificant. 


Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  Statement  of  the  Mineral  Product  of  Utah  foe  1892. 


Lbs.  of 
Copper. 

Lbs.  Lead 
Unre- 
fined. 

Ounces 
Silver 
in  Kars. 

Ounces 
Silver  in 
Base  Bul- 
lion and 
Ores. 

Ounces 
Gold 
in  Bars. 

Ounces 
Gold  in 
Bullion 
and  ores. 

Germania  Lead  Works .... 

Hanauer  Smelter 

Mingo  Smelting  Co 

Daly  Mining  Co 

Ontario  Silver  Min’g  Co . . 

357.000 

405.000 
331,116 

727,500 

12,968,400 

12.930.000 
16,166,854 

2.159.000 
3,727,756 

740,000 

820,195 

25,740 

4,475 

912,000 

903,500 

1.292,172 

393,800 

893,903 

720 

361 

6,172 

5,575 

11,651 

524 

91* 

70 

Net  product,  bare  and 

base  bullion 

Contents  ores  shipped. . . . 

Totals 

1,822,616 

47,5.52,010 

43,.565,097 

1,590,410 

4,.395,375 

2,983,871 

1,151 

24,836 

12,195 

1,822,616 

91,117,107 

1,590,410 

7.379,246 

1,151 

37,081. 
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BECAPITCXATIOX. 


1.822,616  lbs.  copper,  at  5 cts  per  lb S 91.130.80  • 

91,117,107  lbs.  unrefined  lead  at  855  per  ton 2,505,720.42 

8,969,656  ozs.  fine  silver  at  86J^c  per  ounce 7,792,388.65 

38,132  ozs.  fine  gold,  at  820  per  oz 763.640.00 


Total  export  value 811,152,879.87 


Computing  the  gold  and  silver  at  their  mint  valuation,  and  other  metals  at  the  sea- 
board, it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  product  to  816.276,818.03. 


Comparative  statement,  showing  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  contained  in  base  bnl-  - 
lion  and  ores  produced  in  Utah: 


YEAR. 

Total 

Ounces 

of 

Silver 
Produced . 

Total 

Ounces 

of 

Gold 

Produced. 

Ounces  of 
Silver  in 
Ores  and 
Base 
Bullion. 

Ounces  of 
Gold  in 
Ores  and 
Base 
Bullion. 

Per  cent 
of 

Total 
Silver 
Product . 

1877 

4.359.703 

17,325 

2,102,098 

11,035 

48  2-10 

1878 

4,357,328 

15,040 

2,108,359 

10,165 

48  3-10 

1879 

3,835,047 

15,932 

1,797,489 

5,693 

46  8-10 

1880 

3,783,566 

8,020 

1.403,819 

2,678 

37  1-10 

1881 

5,400,191 

7,958 

2.643,899 

2,622 

48  9-10 

1882  

5,435.444 

9.039 

2.581,7^9 

5.016 

47  3-10 

1883 

4,.531,763 

6,981 

2,351,190 

5,597 

51  8-10 

1884 

5,669,488 

5,530 

3,253,984 

3,606 

57  4-10 

1885 

5,972,689 

8,903 

3,189,576 

7,289 

53  4-10 

1886 

5,918,842 

10,577 

2,838,263 

8,369 

47  9-10 

1887 

6,161,737 

11,387 

5,049,273 

10,714 

65  7-10 

1888 

6.178,855 

13,886 

3,982,217 

12,854 

64  4-10' 

1889 

7,147,651 

24,975 

5,270,250 

24,236 

73  7-10, 

1890 

8,165,586 

33,851 

6,082,825 

29,555 

74  4-10' 

1891 

8.915,223 

86,160 

6,616,198 

31,240 

74  2-10 

1892 : 

8,969,656 

38,182 

7,379,246 

37,031 

83  2-10 

Per  cent 
of  Total 
Gold 
Product. 


63  6-10 

67  5-10 
35  7-10 
35  8-10 
32  9-10 
55  5-10 
80 

68  8-10 
81  8-10 
79  1-10 
94 

92  6-10 
97 

87  8-10 
86  4-10 
99  8-10 


SMELTERS  AND  SAMPLERS. 

The  success  of  the  smelters  and  samplers  the  past  year  is  quite  a sur- 
prise. Much  more  ore  was  handled  and  treated  by  these  than  tvas  sup- 
posed they  had  done.  The  ore  output  in  this  Territory  was  much  larger 
than  people  had  been  led  to  believe  it  was.  while  considerable  ore  came  in 
from  Nevada.  The  smelters  and  sampling  mills  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  business  they  did. 

Two  new  sampling  mills  were  added  to  the  list  during  the  year,  one 
being  the  Taylor-Brunton,  the  other  the  new  mill  erected  by  the  Mingo 
company. 

PIO>'EER  SAMPLING  MILL. 

The  mill  located  at  Sandy  did  a large  business,  as  is  shown  by  the  ton. 
nage  for  the  twelve  months.  They  report  receipts  of  ore  from  all  the  min 
ing  districts  in  Utah  and  from  Nevada,  which  State  sent  much  ore  to  this 
market. 

Ore  handled  during  the  year  1892  ; 

January 11.011..586  July 7.531,597 

February 17.1:63..%2  August 9,287J02 

March 2.5.481.138  September 8.882.237 

-^pril 12.110,476  October 10,764,890 

May 8,890,671  November 7,747.788 

J une 8.195,797  December *10.000,000 

*Estimate  for  part  of  month.  ^ 

Total 137,373,826 
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ORE  PRODUCTION. 

We  have  tried  to  get  at  the  amount  of  merchantable  ore  and  concen- 
trates along  with  the  ores  crushed  in  silver  and  gold  mills  in  the  Territory 
during  the  year  1892.  The  list  below  by  districts  gives  at  least  with  ap- 
proximate correctness  the  entire  output,  while  from  most  of  the  districts  it 
is  the  figures  as  exact  as  could  be  possibly  obtained,  chiefly  from  shipping 
bills  and  reports  from  individual  miners,  and  it  covers  the  amount  of 
smelting  ores  and  milling  ores,  but  does  not  include  the  tonnage  required 
to  produce  the  concentrates  included  in  this  list,  an  amount  which  would 
greatly  swell  the  total  of  ores  raised  from  the  mines  : 


TONS. 

Park  City  shipjjed 51,800 

Park  City  crushed,  Ontario  and  Daly  mills 47,982 

Tintic  district 63,685 

Tintic  district,  worked  in  Tintic  mill 3,500 

Bingham 43,458 

Frisco 22,025 

Ophir  and  Stockton 8,272 

Clifton.  Cane  Springs  gold,  crushed 2,300 

Dixie  Company.  Washington  county 1,800 

Little  Cottonwood 2,057 

Big  Cottonwood 575 

Pish  Springs  via  Oasis 1,064 

Pish  Springs  via  American  Fork 500 

Nebo 100 

Dugway .38 

La  Plata 175 

Clifton,  gold  ore  crushed 2,300 

Various  other  mines  and  prospects 2,369 


Total 254,000 


YEAR  S SHIPMENTS  OF  ORE  AND 

BULLION. 

MATERIAL. 

NO.  CARS. 

WEIGHT,  Bbs 

Bullion 

1,154 

6 

38,363,459 

164,147 

2,512,704 

57,125 

151,276,122 

Lead ...  

Matte  . ....  . . 

66 

Copper  ore  ...  

2 

Silver  and  lead  ores.  

3,819 

Grand  totals  

5,047 

192,373,557 
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UTAH’S  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 


The  sheep  interests  for  1892  has  been  the  most  prosperous  the  Terri- 
tory has  ever  known,  more  wool  and  wethers  have  been  sold,  and  more 
money  has  been  realized  from  this  industry  than  in  any  year  heretofore  in 
our  history.  Sheep  were  sent  further  west  and  into’regions  which  were 
previously  considered  almost  inaccessible,  and  in  consequence  new  fields 
of  pasturage  were  encountered,  which  had  heretofore  been  untouched  and 
unproductive,  the  result  was  that  when  the  herds  were  again  turned  east- 
ward. to  wend  their  way  back  to  their  lambing  grounds,  they  were  well 
wooled  and  in  very  fair  condition  with  losses  less  than  for  several  years 
promising  their  owners  fair  returns  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  thev 
had  encountered  during  the  winter  months. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  are  fully  1.000.000  sheep  in  motion  to- 
wards the  great  deserts  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Utah,  and  should 
the  snow  continue  las  it  now  promises)  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  some  time 

It  will  help  the  sheepmen  to  pull  their  flocks  through  in  fair  condition  into 
the  year  1893. 

VALUE  OF  THE  CLIP. 

The  quantity  of  the  clip  for  1892  is  estimated  at  about  I"'’ .500  000 
pounds  and  valued  at  about  82.000.000. 


IMPOKTAXCE  OF  WOOL-GKOWIXG  TO  UT.Vh’s  PROSPERITY. 


The  importance  of  wool-growing  to  our  people  is  little  understood  bv 
maniL  Below  are  some  facts  in  regard  to  our  industry,  which  is  surpassed 
only  by  that  of  mining  in  our  Territory. 


Xumber  of  sheep 

\ alue  at  •^2..50  per  head ' 

Value  of  ranches,  improvements,  horses,  wagons,  tanks,  etc 


2..500.000 

6.2.50.000 

500.000 


V ool  sold  in  1892.  pounds 

Estimated  value 

Estimated  value  of  mutton  and  lambs. 


12..500.000 
8 2.000.000 
6.50.000 


Total  sales  for  1892 

Paid  in  wages  to  2.500  men  employed  in  caring  for  these  2..^.'0(X) 

Paid  shearers  and  e.vtra  help . 

Paid  freighters,  dippers,  etc 


This  amount 

represents  wages  (labor)  paid  out  per  annum  by  this  industry. 


2.6.50.000 

900.000 

200.000 
160.000 


1.260.000 
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UTAH  COAL  AND  IRON  MINES, 


Statistics  Regarding  Them  Pregared  bg  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce, 


THE  SUPPLY  INEXHAUSTIBLE. 


The  Utah  coal  fields  are  the  nearest  to  the  Pacific  Coast  south  of  Ore- 
gon. There  is  no  coal  in  Nevada,  and  the  few  veins  in  California  are  so 
poor  in  quality  as  to  render  them  practically  worthless. 

The  coal  belt  enters  Utah  at  Evanston,  Wyo.,  near  which  town  the 
large  Almy  mines  are  in  operation.  The  belt  forms  a large  basin  near  Coal- 
ville, and  then  runs  easterly  along  the  south  side  of  the  Uintah  mountains 
to  their  junction  with  the  Wasatch  range,  and  follows  this  range  (which  is 
the  watershed  between  the  Salt  Lake  basin  and  the  Colorado  river)  south- 
easterly to  Cedar  City  and  Kanarra.  The  belt  disappears  just  west  of 
Kanarra,  and  no  coal  is  found  between  there  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
belt  is  nearly  500  miles  in  length  and  is  five  miles  wide  in  its  narrow- 
est place,  while  in  others  it  will  run  up  to  fifty  miles.  The  total  area  of 
the  know'n  Utah  coal  is  about  2,500  square  miles.  This  does  not  include 
.the  coal  along  the  Utah-Colorado  line,  or  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Utah,  nor  on  the  Kanab  river,  near  the  Utah-Arizona  line,  as  these  fields 
have  been  but  little  examined  and  no  practical  work  has  been  done  upon 
them . 

The  Almy  mines  should  be  considered  Utah  mines,  as  they  belong  to 
the  Utah  coal  fields,  though  just  Inside  the  Wyoming  line.  The  vein  runs 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  brought  out  to  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  at  Evanston  by  a branch  line  of  three  miles.  The 
distance  to  Salt  Lake  by  rail  is  116  miles.  The  output  is  sold  principally 
to  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  for  engine  fuel. 

The  Coalville  mines  are  directly  tributary  to  the  Park  City  branch  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railway.  The  distance  to  Salt  Lake  by  rail  is  eighty 
miles.  The  air  line  distance  to  Salt  Lake  is  twenty-five  miles,  and  when 
the  Utah  Central  (which  is  now  in  operation  to  Park  City)  is  extended  to 
the  mines  the  rail  distance  will  be  reduced  to  forty  miles.  The  veins  are 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  output  is  sold  principally  to  the 
silver  mines  at  Park  City.  The  Home  Coal  company  of  Coalville  sell  their 
product  for  domestic  use  in  Salt  Lake,  where  it  is  a favorite  coal. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  mines  are  located^at  Scofield ■,Tthey  are  connected 


with  the  Rio  Grande  Western  by  a branch  fifteen  miles  long,  and  are  112 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  by  rail.  There  are  two  veins  worked  here,  one 
thirteen  and  one  twenty-eight  feet  in  thickness.  The  output  is  used  by 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Rio  Grande  Western  for  engine  fuel  and  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  being  sold  in  all  towns  from  Colorado  to  Idaho.  The 
Union  Pacific  own  mines  at  Scofield,  from  which  they  mined  in  1890,  200,- 
000  tons  of  coal. 

The  Castle  Gate  mines  are  at  the  station  of  that  name  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western.  They  are  111  miles  from  Salt  Lake  by 
rail.  There  are  several  veins  worked  here,  the  largest  being  fourteen  feet 
thick.  A set  of  eighty  coke  ovens  is  now  in  operations  there.  In  1890 
there  were  7,778  tons  of  coke  made  there,  which  was  sold  to  the  Salt  Lake 


GARFIELD  BEACH, 

Reached  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 


smelters  at  S18..j0  per  ton.  The  Pleasant  Valley  company  mined  in  1890  at 
Scofield  and  Castle  Gate  231,187  tons  of  coal.  The  Castle  Gate  coal  is  used 
all  over  Utah  and  is  shipped  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco. 

The  Castle  Valley  mines  are  situated  southwest  of  Castle  Gate,  and  are 
not  worked  at  present,  as  they  have  no  rail  communication.  The  U.  P.  in 
1890  located  a line  to  them  from  Juab,  and  purchased  most  of  the  right  of 
way  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  coal  southwestward  on  the  line  they 
were  building  toward  Pioche  and  Los  Angeles.  All  work  was  suspended  on 
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these  lines  in  October,  1890.  The  distance  by  rail  from  Salt  Lake  would 
be  130  miles. 

The  Cedar  City  and  Kanarra  mines  are  at  the  southwestern  extemity 
of  the  coal  belt.  They  have  no  rail  communication,  and  are  mined  only  for 
domestic  use  in  the  adjacent  towns.  The  veins  are  from  four  to  twelve 
feet  in  thickness. 

IRON  IN  UTAH. 

The  ores  of  iron  occur  all  over  Utah  Territory  in  great  variety.  There 
are  beds  of  micaceous  hematite  sixty-five  feet  thick  at  Smithfield,  Cache 
county,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake.  In  Weber  county,  forty 
miles  north  of  Salt  Lake,  occur  deposits  and  ledges  of  various  kinds  of  iron 
ore.  On  the  Provo  below  Kamas,  on  the  Weber,  and  in  Ogden  canon 
about  fifty-five  miles  northeast  of  Salt  Lake,  on  the  Wasatch  above 
Willard,  and  above  Bountiful,  in  City  Creek  canon  a few  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  at  Tintic,  eighty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  Cot- 
tonwoods near  Salt  Lake  City,  scattered  over  the  desert,  bursting  out  of 
mountain  slopes  on  the  north,  the  center,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west, 
iron  ores  in  all  varieties,  save  the  spathatic  ore  alone,  are  found.  Many  of 
the  silver  mines  have  a stratum  of  iron,  carrying  enough  silver  to  make  it 
valuable  aside  from  its  use  in  fluxing  silicious  ores. 

In  all  the  eighty-five  mining  districts  of  Utah,  it  is  probable  that  iron 
ores  are  more  plentiful  than  any  other.  Some  of  the  prominent  and  acces- 
sible deposits  have  forced  themselves  into  notice,  but  there  will  not  be 
much  definite  knowledge,  either  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  iron  ores, 
until  some  one  shall  have  established  the  business  of  iron-making  in  all  its 
branches  in  Utah. 

For  the  purpose  of  fluxing  silicious  silver  ores,  the  iron  cropping  out 
on  the  slope  of  the  Wasatch  above  Willard,  some  deposits  in  Morgan 
county,  near  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Iron  county  deposits 
have  been  drawn  on  to  a slight  extent.  The  chief  source  of  supply  of  the 
Sandy  smelters  have  been  in  the  Tintic  mining  district,  eighty  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake.  Five  hundred  thousand  tons  have  been  quarried  out  of  this 
belt  for  fluxing  purposes.  It  is  easily  selected  so  as  to  yield  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  it  generally  carries  a little  silver  and  gold. 

The  most  important  iron  deposits,  however,  known  in  Utah,  are  in  Iron 
county,  about  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  country 
rock  is  granite  and  the  ores  are  magnetite  and  hematite,  and  the  different 
outcrops  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  satisfy  many  experimentalists, 
» especially  Prof.  Newberry,  who  had  samples  assayed  at  Columbia  College, 
that  they  afford  a practically  unlimited  quantity  of  fine  bessemer  ore. 
Practical  iron-workers  concur  in  saying  that  they  are  very  remarkable  de- 
posits, whether  considered  with  respect  to  quantity  or  quality. , They  are 
said  on  good  authority  to  exceed  in  extent  and  apparently  in  quality  the 
famous  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  deposits  in  Missouri. 

There  are  probably  50,000,000  tons  of  ore  embraced  in  known  claims 
above  and  within  easy  reach  below  the  surface — not  all  pure  ore,  but  in- 
cluding many  ledges  or  deposits  practically  inexhaustible  and  of  superior 
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quality,  sufficient  without  intermixture,  save  with  each  other,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Bessemer  iron  and  steel.  Professor  Newberry  says  of  them: 

“The  deposits  of  iron  ore  near  Iron  City  and  Iron  Springs  in  south- 
western Utah  are  probably  not  excelled  in  intrinsic  value  by  any  in  the 
world.  The  ore  is  magnetite  and  hematite,  and  occurs  in  a belt  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  long  and  three  or  four  miles  wide,  along  which  there  are  fre- 
quent outcrops,  each  of  which  shows  a length  and  breadth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  compact  massive  ore  of  the  richest  quality.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  other  dejmsits  to  compare  with  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  for 
the  manufacture  of  pig  and  bar  iron  and  steel,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  influence  they  w'ould  have  on  the  industries  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.” 

A letter  published  from  Mr.  Brittain,  a prominent  iron-master,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, says:  ' 

“Some  time  ago  I analyzed  a number  of  samiiles  of  iron  ore  and  lime- 
stone from  southern  Utah — it  w’as  from  these  mines— and  have  information 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  deposits.  At  first  I was  somewhat  inclined  to 
discredit  the  statements,  but  afterwards  had  them  confirmed  by  a w'ell- 
known  English  master,  who  had  himself  visited  the  locality.  I now  hold 
the  impression  that  these  deposits  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  If 
such  coke  as  was  sent  me  can  be  produced  there  in  quantity,  Utah’s  iron 
resources  must  exceed  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  Union.” 

The  analysis  spoken  of  were  five,  and  were  made  from  iron,  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  only.  The  average  result  wms  of  iron,  GI  per  cent.;  of  sulphur, 
12-100  of  1 per  cent.;  of  phosphorus,  practically  none.  Mr.  W.  A.  Hodges, 
of  Salt  Lake,  analyzed  twm  samples — No.  1 of  magnetite.  No.  2 of  hematite, 
and  obtained  the  following  result: 


Iron.  Phosijhonis.  SutiJhur.  Silira. 

No.  1, 63.60  12-100  4.8 

No.  2,  60.00  08  100  5.7 


Mr.  Brittain  analyzed  a specimen  of  the  limestone  near  Iron  City,  find- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime,  80.35  per  cent.;  and  of  insoluble  silicious  matter, 
10.82  per  cent. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  from  ores  from  the  famous  iron 
mines  of  Iron  county,  Utah,  and  needs  no  comment. 


Thom.\s  Price  & Sox, 

Assay  Office,  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Ore  Floors, 

521  Sacramento  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  29,  1890. 


Walter  S.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  1173,  Station  C.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  made  a careful  analysis  of  the  three  samples  of 
iron  sent  to  this  office  by  you,  with  the  following  result: 


No.  1 62 . 40  per  cent . iron. 

No.  2 69.10  per  cent.  iron. 

No.  3 67.20  per  cent.  iron. 


This  ore  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is  that  which  commands  the 
highest  price.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  ore  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  well  known  brand  of  iron  called  “Norway  Iron.”  The  very  high- 
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est  percentage  that  chemically  pure  iron  of  this  class  could  produce  would 
be  72.45  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  silica  in  all  your  samples  is  very  low.  Sample  No.  3 
possesses  no  enhanced  value  on  account  of  its  magnetic  properties.  All 
your  samples  are  magnetic  oxides  of  iron,  and  will  produce  the  same 
quality  of  metallic  iron.  Yours  truly,  Thomas  Price  & Son. 

In  view  of  the  recent  developments  of  natural  gas  at  Salt  Lake  City,  it 
is  important  to  note  in  connection  with  the  future  iron  industries  of  Utah 
that  inexhaustible  ledges  of  the  purest  limestone  occur  in  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  city.  Several  large  quarries  are  being  at  present  operated 
within  the  city  limits  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a llux  for  the  Salt  Lake 
smelters  as  well  as  the  city’s  supply  of  lime  for  building  purposes. 

Manganese  is  also  found  in  large  deposits  to  the  southeastof  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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